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EDITORIAL... 


Guidance—The Challenge To The Commercial Teacher 


The age in which we are living is predominantly materialistic. It is char- 
acteristic of so markedly a materialistic era that all community activities are 
evaluated by the dollar standard. Every institution that draws support from 
the community must justify its existence by proving its practical value. The 
depression with its consequent hardships has intensified the cynicism of the 
public, which is viewing with increasingly skeptical eyes every tax-supported 
institution. 


Neither by citing the great number enrolled in commercial courses nor by 
pointing out that the commercial courses prepare bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers for the busy marts of modern life, can the commercial teacher justify 
his department. In the first place, few bookkeeping and stenographic positions 
are available; in the second place, candor compels us to admit that not all 
commercial graduates are by any means qualified to function as bookkeepers 
or stenographers. No, the justification of the commercial course lies deeper 
than the mere mouthing of its traditional services; it lies in the proof that the 
commercial department not only trains a few prospective ledger clerks, but 
also prepares all of its students — so far as their individual capacities admit — 
to function intelligently in their economic contacts. To train students to 
become expert bookkeepers and stenographers is a legitimate aim of the com- 
mercial course, but its truer aim is to prepare all students to increase their 
chances for successful economic adjustment. This aim can be realized only 
when every commercial teacher regards the guidance of his pupils not as the 
sole problem of the ‘‘counselor’’ in the administrative office but as his own 
function in the realization of the department’s underlying aims. 


For exercising the duties of a counselor the wide-awake commercial teacher 
occupies an advantageous position. A pupil who lacks the mathematical 
ability to become a successful bookkeeper may be guided into courses that 
involve the broader and more elementary principles of business life that do 
not require the technical accuracy necessary for bookkeeping. Another, 
physically handicapped by incurable stammering, though he can never func- 
tion as a secretary, may live a long and useful life as a window-dresser because 
some wide-awake commercial teacher has directed him into commercial art 
classes. Those handicapped in stenographic and bookkeeping fields by faulty 
English or poor arithmetic preparation can be saved by corrective classes, 
but the large group of handicapped students can be salvaged by this type of 
vocational direction. Finally, a teacher can evaluate the effectiveness of his 
guidance by a check-up. Careful scrutiny of the community will make him 
familiar with possible openings for grad- 
uates of his department; a follow-up 
will determine whether or not the train- 
ing has been adequate. 


The intelligent participation of every . ? 
commercial teacher in practical voca- 
i 1 gui i 
tiona gi dance is the most effective way Sueded, Cth tome tees Oh 
to justify the commercial curriculum School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vocational Coun- 
and increase its value to the community. _ selor; Lecturer on Commercial Education 
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Must We Go to Extremes? 


Every teacher should read this article. 
Professor Walters gives calm advice 
in these days of radical changes in 
objectives, procedure, and views. 


by 

R. G. Walters 

Director of Teacher 

Training and Personnel Officer 


Grove City College 
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Grove City, Pennsylvania 


EDUCATION is being attacked by its 
enemies and criticized by its friends. Commercial 
education has, to some extent, escaped the violent 
attacks made on other forms of education, but 
we have no guarantee that it will pass through 
the present troublous period unscathed. It be- 
hooves the friends of commercial education, there- 
fore, to offer as few openings for attack as possible. 
We should take stock of our own shortcomings, 
adjust ourselves to the new economic conditions, 
and, above all, guard against any extremes which 
would make possible an attack on commercial 
education as a “‘fad and frill.”? Of course, a desire 
to ward off attack should not be the only reason 
for checking up on ourselves. To detect and elim- 
inate extremes is desirable even in normal times, 
for extremes in education, as in other activities 
of life, are generally unwise and frequently 
dangerous. 

During a recent conversation with a public 
school administrator, I was impressed with one 
of his statements that “commercial teachers seem 
to go from one extreme to another in their aims.” 
He referred to the swing from the vocational aim, 
which guided commercial teachers for so long a 
time, to the social aim which has become promi- 
nent during the past few years. An examination 
of magazine articles, books on education, prefaces 
of textbooks, and published addresses, shows a 
wide divergence of opinion as to the relative im- 
portance of these two aims. This difference of 
opinion is probably due to the fact that business 
is moving in one direction, and education in an- 
other. Business, including industry, is becoming 
more and more mechanized; education is becom- 
ing more and more humanized and socialized. The 
result is that those of us who think of commercial 
education in terms of business needs, emphasize 
its vocational aspects; those who think of it in 
terms of general education, emphasize its social 
aspects. There is much to be said for both view- 
points provided they are not carried to extremes. 


To the vocational extremists, commercial ed- 
ucation is a form of training. Skill, to this group, 
is the chief outcome of commercial education— 
skill in machine operation, skill in routine book- 
keeping, skill in shorthand, skill in penmanship, 
skill in rapid calculation. These teachers are 
primarily interested in the immediate job which 
the student is to fill, whether he drops out of 
school before graduation or remains to finish his 
course. Too often, they give little or no consider- 
ation to the underlying reason for taxing the 
public in order to maintain schools—the making 
of better citizens. 

An unwarranted belief in the importance of 
equipment naturally follows the overstressing of 
skill as an outcome of teaching. Although there 
is little justification for the present attack on 
teachers’ salaries or for the pinch-penny attitude 
toward textbook expenditures, there is every 
reason for criticizing the elaborate equipment— 
athletic, scientific, domestic science, industrial, 
and commercial—which is found in some schools. 
Equipment, commercial teachers must have, es- 
pecially typewriters, filing equipment, and a few 
office appliances which require skill in their oper- 
ation. But, it is difficult to see the need for the 
batteries of adding machines, the expensive desks, 
and the many office appliances, requiring little or 
no skill, which are found in some schools. The 
mere fact that a survey shows that an appliance 
is used in business is not sufficient reason for 
spending the taxpayers’ money for it, especially 
if an employee can learn to operate the appliance 
with a few hours or even a few minutes of prac- 
tice. One cannot but suspect that much equip- 
ment has been installed for publicity rather than 
for educational purposes. 

Moreover, with the constant improving of 
machines, we have no assurance that many of 
the appliances bought at considerable expense 
will not become obsolete in a few years’ time. 
Indeed, we are safe in saying that few business 
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occupations based wholly on machine operation are 
stable. There is even a possibility that the em- 
ployers who have heretofore demanded that the 
schools prepare skilled routine workers, especially 
machine operators, may change their demands. 
Certainly this is possible if we are to judge by 
what has happened in the field of industrial edu- 
cation. In 1917, the manufacturers of the coun- 
try formed an organization, the main purpose of 
which was to encourage vocational education. 
These manufacturers asserted that it was difficult 
to find properly trained employees, and as a re- 
sult of their agitation Congress passed the Smith- 
Hughes Act which made possible the introduction 
of vocational courses into the high schools. In 
1933 this same group of manufacturers refused 
to take part in a conference to discuss the edu- 
cational crisis because they claimed that educa- 
tion was costing too much. They thus entirely 
reversed themselves. Commercial educators may 
well profit by this experience of industrial edu- 
cators. 

The overstressing of narrow vocational aims 
is evident not only in the attention given to the 
use of office appliances, but in the undue impor- 
tance placed upon the clerical subjects. Many 
commercial curricula are limited almost wholly 
to the clerical subjects—shorthand, typewriting, 
arithmetic, penmanship, and bookkeeping. More- 
over, we even neglect the opportunities for stress- 
ing the broader aspects of business which are to 
be found in the teaching of these subjects. The 
teaching of bookkeeping, for example, offers many 
opportunities for developing an understanding of 
general business principles, but these are fre- 
quently overlooked, and the pupil is trained in 
the narrowest of routine work. It has been argued 
that the average employee of a large accounting 
department does nothing but routine work, and 
that he seldom has need for a knowledge of broad 
accounting principles. What a gloomy view of 
education, of business, and of American democ- 
racy! To advocate the preparing of students for 
routine clerical jobs only, to ignore their possible 
future need for a broad knowledge of accounting, 
is equivalent to saying that present-day business 
offers no opportunities for advancement. Cer- 
tainly, if we limit our teaching of bookkeeping to 
training for routine jobs, we eliminate those social 
values about which we have been talking so much 
lately. 

What is true of bookkeeping is equally true 
of shorthand. Only the narrowest vocational as- 
pects of the subject are presented by some teach- 
ers. Dictation material is frequently limited to 
letters which are crudely constructed from the 
English viewpoint and psychologically wrong 
from the business viewpoint. Too seldom is short- 
hand thought of as a personal accomplishment. 


Reactions generally follow extremes. Hence, 
there is nothing strange about the growing de- 
mand that we socialize commercial education. It 
is a natural reaction from the overemphasis for- 
merly placed upon the vocational values of the 
commercial subjects. Many teachers realize the 
need for socializing commercial education, but 
are uncertain how to proceed. Briefly, we may 
socialize the commercial curriculum in four ways: 
(1) By offering a sufficient number of the social- 
commercial subjects, including commercial law, 
commercial geography, salesmanship, business or- 
ganization, and economics. This is probably the 
most important method of socializing commercial 
work. (2) By stressing in all commercial subjects, 
all topics which have a social significance, such 
as “‘credit” in bookkeeping, “‘business ethics” in 
salesmanship, and “telephone courtesy” in office 
practice. (3) By stressing the social applications 
of all commercial subjects. Thus bookkeeping 
may be taught not only as a necessity to retail, 
wholesale, and manufacturing businesses, but as 
an administrative tool for community organiza- 
tions which are social in nature, such as schools, 
churches, fraternal organizations, hospitals, and 
chambers of commerce. (4) By developing in 
students the mental attitudes most needed in so- 
ciety. We all realize, of course, that a high stage 
of civilization can only come from reasoning and 
questioning. We therefore teach commercial sub- 
jects from a social viewpoint when we develop 
reasoning ability in our students instead of de- 
manding that they merely accept and memorize 
facts. Hence, the methods we use in the classroom 
determine, to some extent, whether we are social- 
izing commercial work. 

But just as we went to extremes in stressing 
the vocational features of commercial work, so 
we may go to extremes in socializing the com- 
mercial program. True it is that overemphasis 
of the vocational aspects of the commercial sub- 
jects may result in a narrow outlook on life; on 
the other hand, overemphasis of the social aspects 
of commercial work may result in the student’s 
inability to hold a job. For example, there is a 
real danger that the present agitation in favor of 
socializing bookkeeping may, if carried to ex- 
tremes, result in the elimination of much voca- 
tional work that is absolutely essential. After all, 
if nothing but social objectives are desirable in 
commercial education, we can achieve them easily 
and quickly by throwing out bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting entirely, and concentrating 
on the generally accepted social commercial sub- 
jects. But why go to this extreme when we can 
increase the value of our courses instead of just 
shifting the objective? 

And now let us consider the matter of research, 
in which there is likewise a danger of our going 
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to extremes. On the one hand, we have many 
teachers who ignore the fact that education is 
approaching a science. They follow without ques- 
tion the traditional paths in education, overlook- 
ing the many valuable research studies which 
have been made, and wasting much of their own 
time and effort, as well as that of their students. 
They teach subjects which need not be taught; 
they omit subjects which should be taught; and 
they use methods which will not bring the best 
results. 


On the other hand, we have teachers who look 
upon research as a panacea for all educational 
ills. But many educators, who formerly had every 
confidence in research, have begun to lose faith 
in it. At the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association 
in Minneapolis last year, Superintendent Hartwell 
of Buffalo was loudly applauded when he asked 
for a truce on statistics and educational research. 
A revived emphasis on independent thinking, 
courage, and sincerity of conviction is what, 
according to Superintendent Hartwell, is needed 
in education today. 


The reaction which is appearing here and there 
against research is due to the fact that some edu- 
cators have gone to extremes in their dependence 
upon it. Then, too, many people are attempting 
to do research work who are unfitted for the task. 
Educational authorities recognize three distinct 
fields of endeavor in education—teaching, admin- 
istration, and educational research. The Stanford 
University aptitude tests are based on this classi- 
fication of educational activities, and on the belief 
that unusually good teachers may make poor 
research workers, and vice versa. Yet the notion 
that every Tom, Dick, and Harry can carry on 
a successful research is far too prevalent. 


Many research studies are too limited in ex- 
tent to have any value and they are often inac- 
curate. Moreover, a lack of common sense is 
shown in interpreting even dependable statistics, 
and frequently the most absurd conclusions are 
drawn. This is especially true of the survey type 
of research. Professor Walter S. Monroe, of the 
University of Illinois, himself an outstanding re- 
search authority, put the case very well when he 
said: “In general, however, survey findings are 
much less dependable than they are commonly 
believed to be. Critical examination of a rather 
large number of survey reports gives the impres- 
sion that the findings are so lacking in dependa- 
bility that they are practically worthless.”? Again 
in the same article Professor Monroe says: “In 
general, survey investigations, even when the 
findings are dependable, contribute very little to 
a science of education. Out of the thousands of 
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such studies made during the past fifteen or 
twenty vears a small percentage, probably not 
more than five or ten per cent, has contributed 
directly or indirectly to building up a science of 
education.” 


Because of the extremes to which a few teach- 
ers are going in statistics and research work, some 
of our educational journals are beginning to look 
like textbooks on mathematics. Teachers, and 
especially beginning teachers, who need inspira- 
tion, encouragement, and help in everyday class- 
room problems may look in vain for assistance 
in some of our periodicals. Even though education 
as a whole may be becoming scientific in nature, 
teaching must ever remain an art. As an art it 
requires skill, and skill in teaching can no more 
be acquired by compiling or studying educational 
statistics than skill in typewriting can be acquired 
by compiling or studying statistics regarding 
typewriting machines, or skill in playing baseball 
can be acquired by compiling or studying batting 
averages. Research and statistics have their 
place; but let us avoid extreme dependence on 
them as well as calm neglect of their unquestion- 
able values. 


Not only do we seem to go to extremes in 
regard to educational objectives and research, but 
also in our attitude toward professional organiza- 
tions. Our extreme indifference to professional 
associations or our extreme zeal for them can be 
best seen by comparing the organization connec- 
tions of commercial teachers with those of other 
professional people. Let us take the professions 
of medicine and law as bases of comparison. 
Practically every physician in the country be- 
longs to the American Medical Association and 
to his state organization. Practically every lawyer 
belongs to the American Bar Association and to 
his state bar association. The same idea is fol- 
lowed by members of other professions—each 
belongs to the one national association of his 
calling and to his state organization. But what 
do we find when we come to the field of commer- 
cial education? A large percentage of commercial 
teachers belong to no professional association; 
others belong to half a dozen or more such organ- 
izations. We have three or four associations which 
are national in fact or in name and which are 
interested in some phase of commercial educa- 
tion; we have regional associations, state associ- 
ations, and regional associations within state 
borders. We have independent commercial edu- 
cation associations; we have commercial educa- 
tion associations that are sections of general 
education associations; we have commercial ed- 
ucation associations that are sections of voca- 


(Concluded on page 231) 


tWalter S. Monroe, “Dependability and Value of Survey Types of I{nvestigations,” School and Society, October, 1933. 
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Norms of Achievement 


Speed and Accuracy 
in Typewriting 


by 

Joseph L. Kochka 
Eastern High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue purpose of this investigation was 
to determine norms of achievement for all se- 
mesters of typewriting, above the first, in the 
junior and senior high schools of the District of 
Columbia. The achievement was based on five- 
minute straight-copy tests, composed chiefly of 
the first three thousand words, taken from Horn’s 
“A Basic Writing Vocabulary.”! 


TEST USED IN MEASURING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


While the general problem of this study was 
to determine norms of achievement in typewrit- 
ing, there was a preliminary problem of con- 
structing satisfactory test material so that the 
norms obtained would represent a reliable and 
valid measurement of typewriting accomplish- 
ment. 

This test material and its construction repre- 
sented a secondary problem. The problem was 
solved through the building of a typewriting test, 
of three comparable forms, each about 300 words 
long. Each of these forms, as will be seen by 
reading the test (Illustration I), is a section of a 
continuous narrative, wherein the appeal of the 
subject matter is to the reading interests of boys 
and girls from 14 to 18. The story is a combina- 
tion of adventure and mystery, written to catch 
their interests and fancies. Each form of the test 
is a complete unit in itself, not only as to story 
content, but as to meeting the criteria of a good 
test. 


Mechanics of the Test 
The mechanics of each form are as follows: 


LENGTH. Each test is approximately 1,500 
strokes or 300 words long. This length has been 
used because this number of strokes can be 
written, double-spaced, on one page. At the 





same time, there is room for the writing of identi- 
fying data, such as name and date, number of 
strokes, percentage of accuracy, and the number 
of errors. This maximum number of words rep- 
resents an achievement within the typing ability 
of only less than a half of one per cent of the 
boys and girls taking second-semester typewriting 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia.? 


VOCABULARY. The vocabulary used in these 
forms, with the exception possibly of an occa- 
sional proper noun, was based primarily upon the 
first three thousand words of the Horn list. Such 
words as occur beyond the first three thousand 
were used because, when an effort was made to 
confine the story entirely to the first three thou- 
sand words, the effect was stilted and unnatural, 
especially in the case of this simple story. The 
reason for limiting the vocabulary is closely tied 
up with the problem of validity, and will be dis- 
cussed under that heading. 


STROKE INTENSITY. The stroke intensity of 
the words used in the test is 4.80. Stroke intensity 
is simply the average number of strokes, including 
spaces, for all words. One finds the stroke inten- 
sity by counting all the strokes and dividing this 
by the number of words in the test. The result 
is known as the stroke intensity. 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE. ‘The sentence struc- 
ture of the test is primarily simple, balanced 
where necessary, with complex and compound 
sentences in order to give an easy and meaningful 
flow to the diction. Experience in these tests 
proves that short sentences interfere with speed 
just as much as excessively long ones do. Just 
what length the ideal sentence should be is not 
known, but it can be too short; and it must not 
be too long, or factors of difficulty are introduced 


‘Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary (lowa City: University of Iowa;, 1926. 
*Joseph L Kochka, Report on Establishing Norms of Achievement in Second-Semester Typewriting for the Junior and Senior High Schools 


of the District of Columbia, 1931. 
*Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary (Iowa City, 1926). 
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Illustration I 





SHORT-CUT 


Joseph L. Kochka 


Eastern Hicu Scnoor 


What I want to tell you is something that happened to me last 61 
week, something that even now does not seem real. Here I am sit- 125 
ting in bed in a hospital, a little scratched up but perfectly well. I 196 
am to go home to-morrow. Around me are newspapers, and you 2565 
would laugh if you could see the picture of me in them. $10 

As you want to know what it’s all about I am going to try to 370 
tell you. Here it is. Last Friday I went swimming down the river. 437 
I had so much fun that it was near supper before I thought about 501 


the time. I had already been late twice that week for supper. Each 569 


time Mother had been a good sport about it, so good that I had deter- 638 
mined I would be home on time that night. 679 

The longest and safest way home was about three miles. I 736 
could get home in fifteen minutes by following the railroad tracks and 807 


going through the half-mile long tunnel under Main Street. This was 875 
a short-cut often used by us but not approved by our parents. 936 

So as I was in a hurry I went that way, running along the 993 
tracks until I got into the tunnel, black as night and full of smoke. 1062 
Although it was not lighted, it was easy to follow the narrow stone 1130 
path that ran along the side of the south-bound track. 1184 

I was half-way through when I heard a long-drawn out whis- 1242 
tle. It was the six o’clock express whistling for the tunnel. Just as 1313 
I heard the whistle I heard a cry, followed by a flash, almost in 1378 
front of me. I stood still. My heart missed a beat. 14381 


(Start At Beginning If You Complete This Before Time Is Up) 
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that will interfere with the reliability of the test. 
In the tests used in this study, the average length 
of the sentence is fifteen words. 


READING QUALITY OF THE TEST. The tests 
were printed on paper of suitable size, easy to 
handle in the classroom and on a typewriting 
desk. Mimeographed material is unsuitable be- 
cause the letters are very often uneven. Factors 
of difficulty in reading are introduced. 


VALIDITY. Does this test actually measure 
speed and accuracy in typewriting? 

Superficially, the answer is yes. A test is said 
to be valid only when it measures actually that 
which it is supposed to measure.‘ To be certain 
of what it does actually measure, one should know 
how the material was selected. In the selection 
of material for typewriting tests, the most im- 
portant criterion is that of extrinsic use—the 
usefulness of the word in writing or in reading, 
not its difficulty or lack of difficulty, its length 
or its peculiarities.’ The Horn list* was accepted 
as the index of general utility or frequency. In 
order to define further this measure it was de- 
cided to use the first three thousand of these 
words because John Kirk, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, found 
in an analysis of business letters that 90 per cent 
of the words of a nontechnical nature occurring 
in the average business letter, fell within the 
first three thousand words of the Horn list. 

This test is valid because it does measure the 
speed and the accuracy with which typewriting 
students write straight-copy material represent- 
ing 93 per cent of the first three thousand words 
of the Horn list. This is all the test is intended 
to measure. It does not measure ability to type 
material made up entirely of very long or very 
short sentences; it is not a measure of the ability 
to type numbers or capitals. 

This test simply measures the speed and ac- 


curacy with which secondary school typewriting 


students type, for five minutes, the kind of copy 
shown in Illustration I. 


RELIABILITY. “Reliability refers to the de- 
gree to which a test measures whatever it does 
measure.” The reliability of a test is determined 
by the consistency with which it measures the 
capacity of those taking it. One of the methods 
used in measuring the reliability of a test is to 
correlate the scores made on the test with the 
scores made on a similar test by the same group 
of students. Each of the three forms of the 


straight-copy typewriting test used in this inves- 
tigation was given during one typewriting period 
to the same group, 30 boys and girls; median 
age, 15.5 years; 10-B, fourth-semester typewrit- 
ing. The rank-differences method of correlation 
was used, and the coefficients are shown in IIlus- 
tration IT. 


Illustration II 


Reliability Coefficients Obtained on Different Forms of 
Straight-Copy Typewriting Test Given to 30 Boys and 
Girls in Fourth-Semester Typewriting 











Between | Between | Between 
Coefficients Forms A | Forms A | Forms B 
and B and C and C 

*Reliability_ 
coefficient, r.... 75 . 83 .59 
**Index of re- 

liability, 

r obt. true...... .86 91 .76 














*The reliability coefficient, r,is computed from the rank- 
differences formula which is as follows: P=l—- aa 
In this formula, P, is the reliability coefficient; N, the 
number of cases; and D, the difference in deviation. 

**The index of the reliability is a coefficient that ex- 
presses the maximum value of the reliability coefficient. 
For instance, the reliability coefficient between Forms A 
and C is 83. Therefore, r obt. true = 4/33 or .or. 


While the coefficients may not appear to be 
high, they actually are when one takes into con- 
sideration the small number of cases, the age of 
the students taking the test (an important factor 
in consistency of typewriting results*), and the 
fact that the tests were all taken during the same 
typewriting period with a rest interval of two to 
three minutes. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTING 
PROGRAM 
Preliminary Work 


In order to be adequately prepared for all the 
difficulties that might develop, I first measured 
achievement in the second semester in all the 
junior and senior high schools of the District of 
Columbia. This experience proved extremely 
valuable in helping to build up the organization 
and routine necessary to carry on the larger pro- 
gram of examining all semesters, beyond the 
first, in the school system. 


“G.M Ruch, The Objective or New-Type Examination (Chicago: Scott-Foresman & Company, 1929), p. 40. 
‘Percival M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education (The Macmillan Company, 1927), p. 280. 


‘Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary (Iowa City, 1926). 


7Ruch, The Objective or New-Type Examination (Chicago, 1929), p. 41. 
*H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1926). p. 258. 


*Kochka, Report on Establishing Norms of Achievement in Second-Semester Typewriting, 1931. 
is a decided tendency on the part of more matured students to be more consistent in their scores. 


In this report it was shown that there 
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A report,?” outlining this experience, together 
with an outline of the work to be carried through 
in the proposed testing program of city-wide 
typewriting achievement, was submitted to the 
superintendent, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, early in 
1932. The superintendent granted permission to 
carry out the proposed program. 

The head of the business practice department, 
Dr. A. L. Howard, also granted permission and 
called a meeting of the teachers of typewriting in 
the business practice department. At this and 
other meetings, the various details of the testing 
program were presented and discussed. At these 
meetings I found it advisable, and, in fact, wise, 
to assure my teaching colleagues that the plan 
was intended primarily and simply as a measure 
of typewriting achievement upon the part of stu- 
dents, and that it was not a measure of teaching 
efficiency. These facts are mentioned because it 
is felt that tests more frequently would give a 
truer indication of the actual achievement of 
students if teachers did not feel that they, as 
well as their students, were being measured by 
the achievement. 

The schools whose students of typewriting 
were measured for their attainment in speed and 
accuracy were: (a) Gordon, Hine, Jefferson, 
McFarland, Langley, Paul, Powell, and Stuart 
junior high schools; and (b) Business (now 
Roosevelt), Central, Eastern, McKinley, and 
Western senior high schools. 

The plan originally was to measure type- 
writing in all semesters. The task, however, 
proved to be too comprehensive, and, had the 
first semester been included, would have delayed 
the early reporting of the findings. It also in- 
volved the wisdom of testing for speed a number 
of first-semester typewriting students, who, for 
the first time, might have faced a speed test with- 
out proper training in the technique of taking one. 


Number of Students Measured 

Illustration III shows the number of students 
who took each form of the test. 

If first-semester achievement had been meas- 
ured, from 1,500 to 1,800 students would have 
been added to the 2,665 that did participate. 


Data Sheet 


Although mimeographed instructions had 
been written for the use of the teachers in admin- 
istering the test, a data sheet was distributed 
with each test. This sheet was important because 
the student filled in the number of strokes he 
typed, the number of errors he made, and figured 
his speed a minute. This sheet was later checked 
with this typewriting test paper and served as the 
medium from which the scores were tabulated. 
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Illustration III 


Number of Students in Each Semester of Typewriting 
Who Took Each of the Three Forms of the Straight-Copy 
Typewriting Test 











Semester Number of Students Total 
2nd 1,100 
3rd 680 
4th 500 
Sth 200 
6th 175 2,665 











Instructions to Teachers 


A mimeographed sheet of instructions was 
drawn up for those teachers in whose classes the 
tests were to be given. These instructions gave 
the length of time; explained that a test and data 
sheet were to be given to each student; that the 
timing was to be done entirely by the teacher 
whose class was being tested; that each student 
was to score and mark his own papers; that these 
papers, together with the test and data sheets, 
were to be collected by the teacher and returned 
through the distributing agent. Attention of the 
teachers was called to the fact that they were 
not expected to do any of the scoring or checking 
of the test papers. 


Time of Giving the Tests 


The tests were spaced with an interval of two 
weeks. All the tests were given on the same day 
in all the schools in the city. The interval of two 
weeks was required because of the time needed 
to distribute the tests to the different schools, to 
distribute them within the school, to give the 
test, to have them collected from the different 
classes, and to return them. 

The time of day depended upon the hour that 
a given typewriting class met. Some met in the 
morning and some in the afternoon. 


Weeks of Instruction at the Time of Giving 
the Tests 


The amount of instruction in typewriting that 
each class had received at the time of taking the 
test is given in Illustration IV. 


Administration of the Test in the Classroom 


The teacher distributed the tests, face down, 
to each member of the class and included a data 
sheet. 

A sheet of typewriting paper with its proper 
backing sheet was placed in each machine by 
each student. 

At a given signal, the typing began. It lasted 
for five minutes. At the end of that time, the 
teacher stopped the class. 


“Kochka, Report on Establishing Norms of Achievement in Second-Semester Typewriting, 1931 
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Illustration IV 


Weeks of Instruction in Typewriting Received by the 
Students in the Various Semesters at the Time of Taking 
the Different Forms of the Straight-Copy Typewriting 











Test 
| Semester Weeks of Instruction 
Form A 2nd 28 
Form B 2nd 30 
Form C 2nd 32 
Form A 3rd 46 
Form B 3rd 48 
Form C 3rd 50 
Form A 4th 64 
Form B 4th 66 
Form C 4th 68 
Form A 5th 82 
Form B Sth 84 
Form C Sth 86 
Form A 6th 100 
Form B 6th 102 
Form C 6th 104 











The papers were marked according to instruc- 
tions previously given by the teacher and in ac- 
cordance with the instructions upon the data 
sheet. 

The papers were then collected by the teacher. 
The teacher later returned these papers, data 
sheets, and tests to the distributing agent in the 
school. Through this agent they were returned 
to me. 


Scoring the Tests 


All typed tests were rescored and checked. 
The following mimeographed instructions were 
used in checking and scoring these typewriting 
test papers. These scoring instructions are a 
modification of the International Typewriting 
Contest Rules and provide for a penalty of two 
words per error instead of the ten-word penalty 
of the International Rules. Other provisions and 
changes were made to provide for individual 
differences and to make the marking more in 
keeping with natural situations. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SCORING “SHORT 
CUT”? TYPEWRITING TESTS 


1. Errors In Printep Copy. If errors are found in 
the printed copy, students may correct them or may 
write as per copy, but in no case shall an error be 
charged against such words unless omitted, in which 
case they must be penalized. One error is charged for 
an omission irrespective of length. The number of 
strokes omitted are not counted in the gross. 

2. Line Spacinc. All writing must be double spaced 
between lines. Single spacing or irregularly spaced 
lines are penalized, one error in addition to other 
errors in those lines. If, however, all the work is 


single-spaced, with double-spacing between para- 
graphs, there shall be charged only one error per 
paragraph for such spacing. 


. Lenctu or Pace. Paper, 81 x 11, should be used. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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. Punctuation Ponts. 


. Spactnc AFTER PUNCTUATION. 


. Lenctu or Line. Except at the end of a paragraph, 


lines which have less than 61 characters, including 
spaces, or more than 76, must be penalized one error, 
in addition to all other errors in that line. This means 
that the student should not follow the exact length of 
copy, but should follow the established rule. 


. Paracrapuinc. Paragraphs should be indented five 


spaces. An error in paragraphing is penalized in 
addition to all other errors in the same line. 


. SPACES AND Punctuation Points. All spaces and 


punctuation points are considered as parts of the pre- 
ceding words. 


Every punctuation point 
incorrectly made, inserted, omitted, or in any manner 
changed from the printed copy 1s an error and must 
be counted. 


Two spaces should 
follow the period, colon, interrogation point, and ex- 
clamation point —one space after all other points. 
Note — When punctuation is followed by quotes, the 
rule for spacing 1s as follows: A colon followed by 
quotes calls for two spaces after the quotes — a comma 
followed by quotes should have but one. 


. Fautty Suirtinc. An error must be counted against 


every incorrect shift key operation as indicated by 
typewritten results. If parts only of the proper char- 
acter appear, it is an error; if the complete character 
is plainly above the line of writing it 1s an error. 


Worps Wronc ty Divivep. All words wrongly di- 
vided at the end of the line must be penalized. Web- 
ster’s “International” and Funk €§ Wagnall’s “Stand- 
ard” dictionaries shall be the deciding authorities. 
Note — In correcting copy, care should be taken to 
differentiate between words hyphenated and words 
compounded. A word which appears at the end of the 
line hyphenated may or may not be properly com- 
pounded medially. For example, “devilfish” divided 
at the end of line in printed copy would require a 
hyphen, but medially there would be no error if stu- 
dents’ rendering conformed to either of the authorities. 


Licutty Struck Letters. [f the outline of any 
character is discernible there is no error — otherwise 
it must be penalized. 


Transposition. Letters transposed in any word con- 
stitute an error for every transposition. Words trans- 
posed whether one word or many, are corrected as 
though no transposition existed, and an error is 
charged for each transposition. For example, “the 
and” written for “and the” is charged two errors. 


Crown1nc. No word shall occupy less than its proper 
number of spaces. 


X-1nc. X-ing is not allowed. A word x-ed out will be 
penalized by the rejection of the paper. 


RewritTtEN Matter. In rewritten matter every 
error, whether in the first writing or rewriting, must 
be penalized, and one error added as a penalty for the 
rewriting, irrespective of length. Rewritten matter is 
not counted in the gross. 


Cur Cuaracters. Any word written so close to top, 
bottom, or sides of sheet that a portion of any letter is 
cut off must be penalized by Sout one error and 
not counting strokes written. 








17. Srrixe-Overs. Striking one letter over another to 
correct an error will be penalized by rejection of such 
paper. 

18. Prtinc. Piling is understood to mean the writing of 
all or any portion of one character in the space be- 
longing to another, or in the space between words. If 
a perpendicular line can be drawn between the letters 
of a word without cutting any, there is no error. The 


same rule applies to piling in spaces between words. 
Failure to space is an error. 


19. Space at Becinninc oF Line. Operators who do 
not return the carriage correctly will be penalized. 


20. No Erasures. Papers containing erasures will not 
be considered. 


21. Penatty. For every error two words or ten strokes 
must be taken from the gross number of strokes. 

22. Computinc Resutts. To get speed, count total 
errors; then find penalty by counting errors and mul- 
tiplying by 10. Subtract penalty from gross strokes. 
Divide net strokes by five to get net words, then divide 
net words by 25, and the result will be words per 
minute. EVERY ERROR IS TO BE COUNTED. 
FOR INSTANCE, IF ONE TYPES “TEH” FOR 
“THE” ONE HAS MADE TWO ERRORS. 


Tabulation of Scores 


When the tests were marked, the task of 
tabulating them was undertaken. All the scores 
for each semester were arranged in the order of 
highest rank, together with the frequency of each 
score. Then the median, together with the prob- 
able error of the median, was found for each 
semester. The mean, the standard deviation, and 
the percentiles were also computed. 

All of these tables, ““Norms of Achievement 
in Typewriting,” are available in the bound copy 
in the Library of the Dean, School of Education, 
The George Washington University. It actually 
serves as an appendix to this study, and was not 
included because of its length and size. 


Method of Determining Speed per Minute 


Every error made in a word is counted. This 
is done in order to prevent a typist from starting 
a word and, just as soon as he makes a mistake, 
going on to the next word. This practice cannot 
be carried on any place except in a typing contest, 
conducted under the International Typewriting 
Contest Rules. No business office would tolerate 
it, and no typist under actual working conditions 
would, for a single moment, consider any such 
procedure as sane — not if he were interested in 
retaining his job. 

To find the speed, the number of gross strokes 
is counted; every error made is counted; these 
errors are multiplied by ten, which gives the 
penalty; this penaity is subtracted from the gross 
number of strokes; the net amount is divided by 
5 in order to get the number of words; and this 
number of words is divided by 5, the number of 
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Illustration V 


Semester Norms Obtained from the Scores of 1,100 
Second-Semester, 680 Third-Semester, 500 Fourth- 
Semester, 200 Fifth-Semester, and 175 Sixth-Semester 
Typewriting Students on the Straight-Copy Typewriting 














Test 
Norms 
Semester 
Words Per Minute Percentage 
Speed Accuracy 
2 26.1 99 .3 
3 35 99 .54 
4 41 99 .64 
5 45 99.7 
6 47 99.7 











minutes writing, in order to get the speed per 
minute. The instructions on the data sheet direct 
the student to divide by 25. 


In order to get the percentage of accuracy, all 
errors are given an equal weight. I see no advan- 
tage in weighting errors, and there appears to be 
some experimental evidence in my favor.!! Both 
Monroe and Symonds believe that the procedure 
of weighting is not only impracticable, but, even 
if it were not, there is little statistical justification 
for it — correlations between weighted and un- 
weighted scores having been found extremely 
high. 

To get the percentage of accuracy is simple. 
One divides the total number of strokes into the 
number written correctly. The result is known 
as the percentage of accuracy. 


Illustration VI 
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These speeds in words per minute and these percentages 
of accuracy were determined for each semester, spring 
session, 1932, from the scores of 1,100 seond-semester, 680 
third-semester, 500 fourth-semester, 200 fifth-semester, and 
175 sixth-semester students of typewriting in the junior 
and senior high schools of the District of Columbia. 


uW. S. Monroe, An Introduction to the Theory of Education Measurements (New York: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1923), p. 118. 
Percival Symonds, “Objective or New-Type Tests: Recent Trends,” Journal of Educational Psychology, January, 1933, p. 28. 
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NORMS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The norms that were determined by this 
study are shown in Illustration V. 


These are semester norms, and not grade 
norms. A second-semester typewriting class is 
not a 9-Bclass. In a second-semester typewriting 
class in the District of Columbia public school 
system, there may be found students in the ninth, 
the tenth, the eleventh, and the twelfth grades. 
Of course, the heterogeneity of the typewriting 
classes tends to decrease as they advance in se- 
mesters. 


These semester norms are presented graphic- 
ally in Illustration VI. It is interesting to note 
the gradual leveling off of the curve of achieve- 
ment, not only in speed but also in accuracy. 
Accuracy, however, shows no gain in the sixth 
semester, although there has been an increase in 
speed. I believe that this leveling tendency is due 
to the operating of the law of diminishing returns 
and that the expenditure of teaching instruction 
and student time are not justified by the slight 
gains made by these groups. 


Illustration VII 


Words Per Minute 


a & 


83832 8 8 


Percentiles 


100 


Cumulative frequency percentages of speed for second-, 
third-, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-semester typewriting on 
straight-copy typewriting test. 





The percentile speed and accuracy norms for 
second-semester, third-semester, fourth-semester, 
fifth-semester, and sixth-semester typewriting are 
charted in Illustrations VII and VIII. 

The extreme right ends of the curves tend to 
bunch together — the extreme left ends are more 
widely spaced. This applies to accuracy as well 
as to speed. The significant point here is that the 
most rapid and the most accurate in the lower 
semesters tend to approach closely the achieve- 
ment of the most rapid and the most accurate in 
the upper semesters. 

The curves shown in Illustrations VII and 
VIII are especially interesting on account of the 
ease with which the percentile values may be cal- 
culated from the curves. For example, take the 
median of fourth semester, 41 words per minute. 
Trace the line from left to right and these facts 
are at once evident: 14 per cent of sixth-semester 
scores are below the median of fourth-semester; 
the fiftieth percentile is at 41, as it should be; 
22 per cent of third-semester class reach or exceed 
the median of the fourth; and 8 per cent of sec- 
ond, equal or exceed the median of the fourth 
semester. 


Illustration VIII 
100.0 
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99.0 
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97.5 


Percentage of Accuracy 


97.0 


96.5 
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Percentiles 


Cumulative frequency percentages of accuracy, second-, 
third-, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-semester typewriting on 
straight-copy typewriting test. 
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Commercial Education — An Appraisal 


by 
R. F. Beckert 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


THE growth of 
education for business has 
been comparatively recent 
and certainly has been vig- 
orous. New types of insti- 
tutions to aid business edu- 
cation have sprung into 
existence from time to 
time and all have shown marked vitality. Until 
the close of the past century most of the educa- 
tion for business was to be had in private institu- 
tions known as “business colleges.” With the 
beginning of the twentieth century came a change 
in the idea regarding the responsibility of the 
state for education of a vocational nature. Back 
in 1890 a mere handful of public secondary schools 
offered courses in commerce. These schools 
were found mostly in large cities and industrial 
centers. At that time it was considered the duty 
of public secondary schools to give a classical or 
liberal education and training, for vocational 
training should be obtained at private expense. 
Today some courses in commerce are offered in 
almost every high school in the country. 





All of us recognize that we are living in an 
economic age. It would be difficult to find an 
argument on that point. We know that we are 
living in an industrial and commercial era. Many 
states are diversified as to industry. At all points 
in human society some phase of business activity 
is contacted. This knowledge has brought force- 
fully to the attention and consideration of our 
school executives and administrators the need for 
the inclusion of commercial subjects in the cur- 
ricula of our public schools. 


For the past thirty or thirty-five years we have 
been so busy in supplying the demand for com- 
mercially trained workers for industry and busi- 
ness that we have forgot to appraise our positions 
and the future of commercial education. Our 
executives and administrators have been so busy 
in the same period supplying the demand for 


teachers that they have forgot to evaluate ade- 
quately the results of their commercial depart- 
ments. We, the teachers, have been too busy 
preparing students, and incidentally preparing 
ourselves for our jobs, that we have forgot to tell 
the world at large what we are doing and what 
we expect to do in the field of commercial educa- 
tion. 


Let us now briefly consider the status of com- 
mercial education—our own position in the 
field of business education. Do you know that 
there are approximately 30,000 teachers of two 
or more commercial subjects in the United States 
and approximately 10,000 additional commercial 
teachers in the private business schools and pri- 
vate high schools and academies?! Of these, 
13,158 teach shorthand and 14,474 teach book- 
keeping.? 


Preparation 


One of the truly pertinent problems concern- 
ing the teachers now in service is the preparation 
of those who apply for commercial teaching posi- 
tions. Approximately one-half of the commercial 
teachers in the United States hold degrees. About 
59 per cent of the commercial teachers in the 
United States prepared to teach other studies 
and then drifted into commercial teaching. Of 
the incoming teachers 43 per cent had neither a 
major nor minor in commercial education.® 


It is my opinion that we who are in the pro- 
fession should demand adequate preparation if 
we are to command the respect which the field so 
rightly deserves. I hold that commercial teachers 
are just as sincere, just as scholarly as those 
teachers in any of the other teaching fields. The 
standards for commercial teachers should far 
exceed those in the general academic field. The 
commercial teacher should have the following: 


I. General qualifications: 


A. A good general education. (At least 
50 per cent of the courses should be in 
the arts and sciences.) 

B. A general professional training. (Prin- 
ciples of education, history of educa- 
tion, philosophy of education, educa- 
tional psychology, educational sociol- 
ogy, and general and special methods.) 

C. Personality. 


iL. A. Kalbach, Chief Clerk, U. S. Department of Interior, Washington, D C. 


*Paul S. Lomax and P. L. Agnew, Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930), p. 9. Paul S. Lomax and 
John V. Walsh, Problems of Teaching Shorthand (New York: Prentice-Hall. Inc.), p. 7. 
3J. O Malott, former Senior Specialist in Commercial Education, Department of Interior, Washington D. C 
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II. Special qualifications: 


A. Technical training 

1. In general business 

2. In special business 
B. Special professional training 
C. Experience 

1. In business 

2. In teaching. 


In this day of oversupply we should attempt 
to raise the standards of teachers, especially those 
who lack either training or experience, or both. 
Teachers who have spent years in preparation, 
both in theory and in practical experience, should 
demand security of tenure. As long as the “‘boot- 
legging” of teachers continues due to local cer- 
tification, friendships, political ‘‘drags’’ and 
“pull,” no position will be secure. I should like 
to see the centralization of certification so that 
all teachers may have equal opportunity as long 
as preparation is the same. It is my opinion that 
the power should be vested in the state depart- 
ments of education so that uniform standards 
may result. 


What is Commercial Education? — 
A Philosophy 


I will now attempt to answer some of the 
criticism which we hear concerning the commer- 
cial education field. Some of our friends would 
have it that commercial education is without a 
philosophy. Others say commercial teachers can- 
not adequately defend the question, ‘““Why teach 
what we teach?” The answer to this question is 
found in educational philosophy. Possibly we 
have been a bit slow in expressing ourselves. I 
repeat, we have been too busy doing an excellent 
job without audibly expressing those philosophies 
which we have been practicing. Let us now review 
some of the considerations of commercial educa- 
tion. Dr. C. A. Herrick has defined commercial 
education as “that form of instruction that both 
directly and indirectly prepares the future busi- 
ness man for his calling.”# Dr. Paul Monroe has 
said that “commercial education is education 
stated in terms of production rather than in the 
ordinary cultural terms of consumption,” but he 
continues, “the commercial curriculum must con- 
sider business from the social and national, as 
well as the individual point of view.’* A third 
statement as to what is embraced in the term 
“commercial education” is found in the Report 
of the Commission on the Reorganization of 


‘R. G. Walters High School Commercial Education (New York 
‘Ibid., p. 12. 


Secondary Education.* The report states: “By 
secondary commercial education this committee 
understands that training of the secondary school, 
related and unrelated, the aim of which is to 
equip young people for entrance into business 
life. Assuredly, those going into business are 
entitled to an education, which, so far as possible, 
will give breadth of view and catholicity of inter- 
est, as well as facility in performing some specific 
task in the business world.” 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick says that the task 
of the philosophy of education is to study con- 
flicts of interest arising in connection with educa- 
tion in order that we may exercise more adequate 
regard for significant values.? To quote Dr. 
Kilpatrick: “The philosophy of commercial edu- 
cation is simply the philosophy of education 
directed to the problems raised by the policies 
and practices of commercial education. The 
specific task is twofold: first, to see the dangers 
involved in the more important problems of 
commercial education, to note the valid interests 
that seem threatened; and second, to find, if 
possible, points of view that will help to con- 
serve the values involved. The responsibility 
for carrying out the practical details of the ac- 
tual solution belongs, of course, elsewhere.” 


Dr. Paul S$. Lomax of New York University 
tersely answers our question of “What is com- 
mercial education” by saying: “Commercial edu- 
cation is fundamentally a program of economic 
education that has to do with the acquirement, 
conservation, and spending of wealth.’’ 


It seems to me that this statement almost 
squares with our needs, and upon close examina- 
tion we find that every living being is in dire need 
of commercial education. Our country is basically 
an economic unit. Our world is fundamentally 
concerned with problems of economics. If educa- 
tion is to train for life, surely economic or business 
education must be one of our primary considera- 
tions. Each boy and girl in our school system is 
touched at some place or another in his life with 
an economic problem. Life is successful business 
living. Life is an adjustment to business condi- 
tions and the changes that business imposes on 
man. 

We admit that the earliest conceptions of 
commercial education, and some of these con- 
ceptions still maintain, were that business educa- 
tion was purely technical, but vocational. Today 
we come to realize that commercial education is 
no longer purely vocational and technical train- 


: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1923), p. 12. 


*The Reorganization of Secondary Education (Washington, D. C.: United States Department of Interior, Office of Education), Bulletin 


No. 17, Monograph No. 5. 


1First Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association (Philadelphia: 1200 Walnut Street, 1928), p. 1 
*Paul S. Lomax, Commercial Teaching Problems (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), p. 7. 
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ing but it is life education. We have a responsi- 
bility and it is a tremendous one. We have been 
doing a big job — quietly and effectively — but 
we have a bigger job confronting us. We have 
not reached into the lives of a sufficient number 
of boys and girls, young men and young women. 
Our executives and administrators must recognize 
this fact. 


Objectives in Education 


I feel positive that we are all aware of our 
seven major objectives of education. We must 
ever remember that commercial education is not 
something different, something aloof from general 
education. Commercial education is merely an 
integral part and an important portion of the 
general education program. Out of the seven 
major objectives of education we found that uni- 
form agreement centered around two of the ob- 
jectives; namely, (1) preparation for civic-social 
responsibility, and (2) preparation for occupa- 
tional efficiency. Certainly commercial education 
is equipped to meet these major objectives of the 
seven “major objectives.” We are coming more 
and more to observe the social ideal in business 
life. Commercial education must cooperate with 
the rest of American education in promoting the 
best social interests and progress. In this role 
commercial education has two major tasks to 
accomplish: 

1. To deal with the business phase of all 
human endeavor. 

2. To deal with specialized technical prepara- 
tion for certain commercial occupations such as 
those of bookkeeper, stenographer, salesperson, 
and the like. 

As teachers of commercial subjects we must 
realize that our classroom is a miniature society 
and we are training our students to adjust them- 
selves to the precise practices of a business world. 


Aims in Education 


It has been said that all good teaching is pur- 
poseful. Teachers and students both must have 
an immediate aim for each lesson, and they must 
have an intelligent appreciation of how the imme- 
diate aim is related to the major objective. An 
analysis of these aims may be classified as knowl- 
edge, habits, powers, and ideals. The teacher 
must express these aims in terms of doing situa- 
tions. 


Functions of Teaching 


After determining the objectives of education, 
particularly commercial education, the commer- 
cial teacher must consider the functions of com- 
mercial teaching. These functions are the primary 
uses we conceive commercial education to have. 
As in all education, commercial education con- 
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siders these functions as: adaptive, unifying, dif- 
ferentiating, selective, directive, participating, 
and preparatory. A detailed consideration of 
these functions is not deemed necessary, but they 
are vital considerations for all teachers in service. 


Future of Commercial Education 

A brief survey of the status of commercial 
education, combined with a rather rambling re- 
view of the philosophy of commercial education 
and consideration of objectives, aims, and func- 
tions should stimulate us for the future attack of 
problems in commercial education. Among those 
problems to be considered by all right thinking 
commercial teachers are: 


First — The matter of future training of com- 
mercial teachers. 


Second — The matter of certification of teach- 
ers. 


Third — Adequate publicity for all commer- 
cial education and the projects of commercial 
education. 


Fourth — Consideration of state directors of 
commercial education. 


Fifth — Possible revision of existing commer- 
cial curricula. 


Sixth — Junior business, junior business train- 
ing, or introduction to business as a required 
subject. 


Seventh — The teaching of commercial sub- 
jects by adequately trained commercial teachers. 


Eighth — Shall business experience be ac- 
ceptable for certification? 


Ninth — What is the future demand for com- 
mercial teachers? 


Tenth — Development of definite research 
policies in commercial education, with incentives 
for graduate study. 


True, these are problems of huge proportions. 
Surely they will stimulate each person to thought 
— even to action. Uniformity of opinion is not 
expected, but from expression and discussion 
constructive programs and helpful policies may 
be formulated. 





WANTED! 


All chairmen of second-semester com- 
mercial teachers’ meetings and all chair- 
men of contests should send complete 
information immediately to the Editor 
of THe Batance SHEET, 201-203 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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250 Away-from-the-desk Activities 


in Business Subjects 


Crassroom work in business subjects involves a great deal of routine and 
repetition. Repetition for purposes of learning is quite essential, but variation in activities 
will relieve study of the effect of monotony. 


It is believed by many that activities which take the student away from his desk 
not only have the value of giving variety to his instruction but also prove to give quicker 
and surer fixation of facts. 

This compilation of activities was made by a class in the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, under the supervision of P.O. Selby. The students 
consulted many books, pamphlets, and periodicals and found that the literature of 


business education contains many suggestions for activities that take the student away 
from his desk. 


It was the general opinion of the group that the business department of a school 
has far more opportunities for instruction by way of “away-from-the-desk” activities 
than almost any other department. Suggested activities are as follows: 


ACTIVITIES IN TEACHING BUSINESS 7. Visit to a bank. 
SUBJECTS 8. Bookkeeping club. 
I. Accounting and Bookkeeping 
1. Bookkeeper: IT. Typewriting 
a. In school cafeteria. 1. Use of Mimeograph and a 


. In school bank. 2. Mimeographing: 
. For class organizations. 


b 
c a. Work for superintendent. 
d. For athletic fund. b. Work for principal. 
e. For extracurricular fund, c. Work for faculty. 
f. For commercial clubs. d. Work for students. 
g. For other clubs, home rooms, school e. Work for parents. 
and activity associations. f. Work for friends. 
h. For school administrator. g. Work for clubs and organizations. 
i. For other separate activities. h. Booklets. 
2. Auditor: t. Work for school paper. 
a. ‘Books of organization or activity j. Programs, announcements, and in- 
listed under No. 1. struction sheets. 
3. Treasurer of: 3. Use of Ediphone and Dictaphone. 
a. Class organizations. 4. Operation of Ditto and Hektograph 


. Athletic fund. machines. 
. Commercial clubs. 


b 

c a . Operation of Multigraph. 
d. Extra curricular fund. 

e 


nau 


. Making of: 
” For. clubs, student and school or- a. Programs. 
ganizations. b. Illustrations. 
4. Use of: c. Book covers. 
a. Bookkeeping machine. d. School yearbook. 
b. Calculator. e. Invitations. 
c. Adding machine. f. Stationery. 
5. Dramatization: g. Calling cards. 
a. Keeping books for firms of an orig- h. Tests. 


inal name — practice sets. 7. Doing work for school paper. 
b. Dramatization of banking. 8. Typing letters, term papers, and other 
6. Visit to a business office where account- material for: 


ing can be observed. a. Superintendent. 
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9. 
10. 


II. 


Principal. 
Faculty. 
. Students. 
Parents. 
Friends. 


Typing club. 


Seal Ss 


Visit to business office where a number 
of typists are employed. 


Observing demonstration. 


III. Shorthand. 


I. 


8. 
9. 
10. 
II. 


Taking lectures and speeches in assem- 
blies and other programs. 


. Reporting for school newspaper. 
. Taking dictation of letters and general 


work of this nature from: 
a. Superintendent. 

b. Principal. 

c. Faculty. 


. Acting as court reporter in mock trials. 
. Acting as court reporter in student 


court proceedings. 


. Acting as reporter for a commercial 


club bulletin. 


. Serving as secretary to club, class, stu- 


dent activity organization, and society. 
Transcribing letters. 

Visiting court to observe court reporter. 
Taking radio programs in shorthand. 


Taking anything else of practical na- 
ture. 


IV. Secretarial Science and Office Practice. 


I. 


Mimeographing work as listed with 
Mimeographing under typing. 


. Use of office machines: 


. Hektograph. 

. Mimeograph. 

. Addressograph. 

. Ditto machine. 
Adding machine. 
Billing machine. 
Bookkeeping machine. 
. Calculator. 
Multigraph. 
Ediphone and Dictaphone. 
. Speedograph. 
Addressograph. 

. Multistamp. 

. Operation of private board tele- 
phone exchange. 
Mimeoscope. 

. Comptometer. 
Duplicator. 

Listing machines. 
Check writer. 
Graphotype. 
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. Using these machines for: 


. Work for superintendent. 
- Work for principal. 
Work for the faculty. 
. Work for students. 
Work for parents. 
Work for friends. 
. Making booklets. 
. Making school newspaper. 
Invitations. 
Stationery. 
. Illustrations. 
Instruction sheets. 
. Tests. 
. Calling cards. 
. Designs. 
- Book covers. 
. Preparing yearbook. 
. Programs. 
. Business forms. 
Other work of this nature. 
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. Dramatization of model office: 


a. Billing. 

Filing. 

Tabulating. 

. Wrapping packages. 

. Distributing mail. 

Use of any of the machines listed 

under No. 2 that are necessary. 

g- Carrying on duties necessary in 
modern office practice. 


Sek Qo & 


. Learning use of: 


a. Library bureau practice outfits. 
b. Kardex file for placement work. 
c. Filing equipment. 


. Working in school library. 
. Collect business forms. 

. Cashier in cafeteria. 

. Cashier in school bank. ° 
Io. 


Acting as secretary to: 
a. Superindentent. 

b. Principal. 

c. Faculty members. 
d. Department heads. 


General office work for administrators 

as: 

a. General secretary. 

b. Operating office machines. 

d. Filing. 

e. Serving customers. 

Dramatization: 

a. Get a post office money order. 

b. Carry out various bank practices. 

c. Use the telephone. 

d. Make a personal application. 

e. Dramatize the different procedures 
used in a post office. 
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13. 


f. Dramatize sending a telegram or 
night letter. 

g. Have some student choose some 
type of position and arrange for an 
interview. Act out the situation in 
class. 

Field trips: 

a. Visit Post Office. 

b. Visit telegraph and express offices. 

c. Visit a telephone exchange. 

d. Visit a modern business office, where 
a number of activities can be ob- 
served. 


14. Editing school newspaper and year- 


15. 


book. 


Business manager of publications and 
projects as yearbook, school news- 
paper, etc. 


16. Secretarial club. 


V. Business Arithmetic. 


I. 


Find costs of supplies for: 
a. Cafeteria. 

b. Athletic equipment. 

c. School organizations. 


. Make personal budget. 
. Make family budget. 
. Keep record of personal expenditures 


and income. 


. Make list of household expenses for 


one week and arrange in percentages. 


. Solve practical problems, such as esti- 


mate cost of fuel for one month at 
school or at home. 


Interview school board and find most 
expensive items on the budget. Com- 


pare these with the amounts spent by 
other schools. 


VI. Business Law. 


An & Ww bw 


™S 


9. 


. Visit court room. 
. Visit law office. 

. Research. 

. Mock trials. 

. Debate. 


. Open forum at club meeting with local 


lawyer presiding. 


. Visit to abstractor’s office. 
. Make up deeds and legal forms for 


actual use, as making out a lease for a 
friend or relative. 


Business law club. 


VII. Salesmanship. 


I. 
2. 


Actual selling. 
Dramatization of selling. 
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3. 


4. 


Selling in campaigns to raise funds for 
extracurricular activities as tickets to 
entertainments and bazaars, candy, 
pennants, etc. 


Salesmanship club. 


VIII. Retailing and Advertising. 


I. 
2. 


Making window displays at school. 


Decorating windows of local 
chants. 


mer- 


. Part-time work clerking in stores. 
. Designing. 


. Advertising manager for school paper, 


yearbook, or any other project. 


. Assist in clerical work in drives such as 


Red Cross and Welfare. 


. Advertising clerk. 
. Visits to business house where Nos. 1, 


2, and 4 may be observed. 


IX. Commercial Geography. 


I. 


5. 


Visit the air transport office and secure 
travel information. 


. Plan a vacation trip, covering a week’s 


time and spending not more than $100. 
Include all costs and tell how you 
would travel. 


. Plan a trip for an athletic team or glee 


club. 


. Investigate bus transportation and 


rail transportation including time 
tables and comforts of travel. 


Visit various industries. 


X. Business Organization. 


I. 


om 


Operate a school bank; elect officers 
for a short term. 


. Visit a bank; follow check from cash- 


ier’s window to clearing house and to 
drawer. 


. Budgets. 


. Visit a local store and get a complete 


list of business services that the pro- 
prietor uses in connection with a par- 
ticular item. 


. Visit factories. 


. Work out a systematic planning of a 


high school course. 


. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
. Visits to industries. 


g. Let each student give reports on the 


work he has chosen as to organization, 
type of employees, and their duties. 


XI. Junior Business Training. 


I. 


Operate a school bank. 



















































. Visit bank — follow check from cash- 


Io. 
II. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


IS. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


2I. 


22. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
26. 


ier’s window to clearing house and to 
drawer. 


. Keep club budgets. 
. Cash record. 
. Make a list of at least five things you 


might buy this summer if you save a 
part of your weekly earnings or allow- 
ance. 


. Prepare personal budget for week in 


advance. Keep record and see how 
they compare. 


. Interview school board and find most 


expensive items in the budget. Com- 
pare these with the amount spent by 
other schools. 


. Find out what are chief items in the 


city budget. 


. Make a list of household expenses for 


one week and arrange in percentages, 
Have a commercial museum. 
Collect local business forms. 


Collect as many different kinds of one 
form as possible used in town. 


Keep a scrap book. 


Visit a local store and see if the pro- 
prietor will give you a complete list of 
the business services he uses in connec- 
tion with a particular item. 


Visit the local telephone exchange. 

Get a post office money order. 

Carry out various bank procedures. 

Use the telephone. 

Make a personal application. 

Arrange for talks by business men, 

alumni, etc. 

Comic but puzzling directions to fol- 

low. 

Demonstrations of office machines: 

a. By salesmen. 

b. By students from office machines 
class. 


. Have students put in charge of regis- 


tration and information booths at 
conventions, class plays, athletics, etc. 
Use socialized situations putting stu- 
dents into real situations and permit- 
ting free discussion of what to do. 
Produce a play illustrating desirable 
traits in the school assembly. 

Make an inventory of the school room. 
Use local happenings for problems — 
current civic problems — and ask for 
solutions of them. 


XII. 





29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33- 


34. 


35- 


36. 


37: 
38. 


39- 


40. 


4I. 


42. 


. Visit the air transport office. 
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Visit local stores and find out all the 
services used in connection with certain 
items. 

Visit the Post Office, telephone and 
telegraph offices, and express and 
freight offices. 

Visit any factories located in your 
town. 

Dramatize the different procedures 
used in a post office. 


Investigate the postal savings depart- 
ment of the Post Office. 
Have students choose a type of posi- 
tion and arrange for an interview. 
Act out the situation in class. 
Plan a vacation trip for yourself, cov- 
ering a week’s time and spending not 
more than $100. Include all costs, 
and tell how you would travel. 
Plan the trip for your athletic teams 
or glee club. 
Investigate hotel accommodations. 
Investigate bus transportation, includ- 
ing time tables and comforts. 
Have students who have been em- 
ployed give their experiences, and let 
other students ask questions. 
Let students help in the school offices 
of the superintendent and principal. 
Let each student give reports on the 
work he has chosen as to organization, 
type of employees, and their duties. 
Work out a systematic planning of a 
high school course. 


Activities which are considered general, 
that is, applicable to almost any subject. 


I. 


Assisting in campaigns to raise money 
for extracurricular fund. 


. Serving on finance committee of extra- 


curricular fund. 


. Serving on board of directors of school 


bank. 


. Projects. 
. Visits to various businesses of com- 


mercial interest. 


. Commercial museum. 
. Commercial clubs. 
. Programs sponsored by commercial 


clubs. 


. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
. Competitive activities. 


(Concluded on page 237) 
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Suggested Remedies for Problems 


Arising in Teaching Business Mathematics 





by 

C. M. Daniels 
Woodbury College 
Hollywood, California 


Business mathematics concerns itself 
with the materials and processes of arithmetic 
acquired in the grades and applied in a more 
extensive way to business situations. 

There has been a tendency in recent years to 
discontinue the subject as such and to incorporate 
certain parts of it in a subject such as bookkeep- 
ing or junior business training. There are two 
distinct reasons for permitting this change; 
namely, the scarcity of adequately prepared in- 
structors and the lack of interest in the subject 
on the part of the students. 

The fact that there is a scarcity of adequately 
prepared instructors cannot be blamed entirely 
upon the teachers, for there are those — super- 
visors included—who contend that because 
arithmetic is fundamentally of the “3 R’s” any- 
body can teach it without special training. Too 
frequently teachers are hired without any con- 
sideration as to their ability for teaching business 
mathematics, yet if they have a vacant period on 
their schedule and an instructor is needed for 
that subject, they get the assignment. No wonder 
there is a lack of interest on the part of the student 
when he is taught a subject which is merely a 
repetition of what has been taken in the lower 
grades and is taught by a teacher who knows 
very little more than what is contained between 
the two covers of the text. 

If we are to overcome these general difficulties, 
we must begin by hiring teachers who have had 
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“It is quite evident that the present tendency in 
business mathematics is clearly in the direction of 
a reduction of the stress placed on mere computa- 
tion, and toward an increased emphasis on the 
informational and social functions of arithmetic.”’ 


special training in this type of work and who 
have some knowledge of business methods. 


Having a competent instructor, the next task 
is to make the subject more interesting to the 
student. In order to do this we shall have to 
digress from the old method of beginning all over 
again with the four fundamental processes of 
whole numbers and fractions and then proceeding 
through decimals, interest, and percentage. In 
its place we must attack the problem from an- 
other angle — that of everyday exneriences. It 
is this ever-present sense of repetition that stifles 
the interest and effort of the individual, so it is 
up to the instructor to make the student sense 
the importance of the subject by making him 
feel the vital need growing out of his own personal 
experiences. This can possibly be best accom- 
plished by correlating business mathematics with 
bookkeeping and junior business training as the 
student constantly uses arithmetic as a working 
tool in these studies. 

Note the statement was made to “correlate 
with” and not to “incorporate in” the other sub- 
jects. Business mathematics has enough material 
of its own to warrant its being taught as a sepa- 
rate subject and by so doing should eliminate 
the necessity of having the bookkeeping instructor 
to take the time from his regular work to instruct 
some individual in the principles of business 
mathematics. By this correlation the student 
develops his mathematical skills without becom- 
ing arithmetical conscious. 


Topics in junior business training and book- 
keeping with suggested ways of applying arith- 
metic to business situations would include: 


Selling — Sales slips; charge accounts; selling 
expenses; profit and loss. 


Billing — Invoices; trade and cash discounts. 








Credit — Customers’ accounts; monthly state- 
ments; sales discounts; returns and allow- 
ances; past-due accounts; collections. 


Notes — Interest-bearing; non-interest bear- 
ing; discounting. 

Commercial Bank Service — Checking account; 
deposits; balancing check book; bank rec- 
onciliation statement. 


Payroll— Time cards; work tickets; wage 
systems; pay envelope. 

Thrift — Preparing a budget; savings account; 
building and loan accounts; investments; 
life insurance. 


As individual weaknesses in any of the four 
fundamental processes crop out, the teacher must 
provide formal drill. Having discovered his own 
deficiency in any required skill the student is 
more likely to try to improve. 

The Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation contains a report of a test given to 3,260 
eighth and ninth grade students. The results 
emphasize the need of more thorough training in 
arithmetic, especially for those planning to go 
out into the business world. A few of the ques- 
tions asked and the resultant correct responses 
are reproduced here: 


Percentage 

Question Answered Correctly 
Write 34 as a decimal. 74.8 
Write 1 as a percentage. 73.5 


50% is the same as what part of a 
number? 


The interest on $200 for 3 years at 
0 RE EE 

What is 3% of 200? 

What do you do to find % of 54? 
Do you add? If not, what must 
you do? 


71.4 


60 .8 
59-7 


54-9 

Be able to identify a check when one 
is shown. 

Does 4896 x 10 equal 4.896; 48.96; 
489.6 or 4896? Circle answer. 


43-4 


35-5 

Many other investigations and studies have 
been made in an effort to determine the chief 
causes of errors in business mathematics. In 
general, they may be grouped under the following 
three main classes: 

1. Errors in mechanics of operation. 

2. Errors of principle and application. 

3. Errors of judgment. 


Let us now consider each division and see 
what remedies may be applied: 


ERRORS IN MECHANICS OF OPERATION may 
be due to any of the following: 
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a. Carelessness in copying figures. 
b. Transposition of figures. 

c. Carelessness in written form. 
d. Poor alignment. 

e. Lack of orderliness in arrangement. 


To overcome carelessness in copying figures 
and transposing figures, the instructor should 
provide ample drill in copying from the text and 
from the board. There should also be plenty of 
practice in writing numbers from dictation with 
the opportunity to call back all numbers. This 
latter could be done by assigning two students to 
work together, one to read while the other writes 


and calls back. 


Plenty of good models of forms and arrange- 
ment should be provided whenever a new topic 
is introduced. Each part should be explained 
thoroughly, stating its relation to the other parts 
and to the form as a whole. A good supply of 
blank notes, drafts, etc., in the hands of the stu- 
dents makes this part of the work much more 
realistic than just viewing the reproductions 
found in the text. 


Poor alignment and poor arrangement should 
be overcome at the very beginning. A high 
standard of mechanical accuracy and neatness 
should be established and all work rejected that 
does not measure up to this standard. The stu- 
dents should be constantly reminded of the fact 
that one has to be accurate in business and that 
slip-shod methods have no place in the modern 
business world. 


ERRORS OF PRINCIPLE AND APPLICATION are 
due chiefly to: 


a. Lack of mastery of number combina- 
tions in addition and subtraction. 

b. Failure to use practical short cuts. 

c. Unfamiliarity with specific arithmetic 
devices and methods of solution. 

d. Lack of understanding of mathematical 
principles underlying the rules of pro- 
cedure. 

e. Failure to use correct principle in the 
solution of the problem. 


Repeated drilling is the only sure way to 
master number combinations. However, one 
must do it in such a way that it will not become 
monotonous. It has been suggested that one way 
to get everybody to participate in these drills is 
to use printed forms or place the work on the 
board. During the first five minutes of the class 
period, while the teacher is checking the attend- 
ance, have the students work a special drill. All 
papers should be handed in at the end of the 
allotted time and a progress chart kept of each 
student’s work. This not only serves the teacher 
in directing the drill activities of the class but 
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also serves as an incentive to the student to do 
better work. All drill work should be timed. 

A working knowledge of a few practical short 
cuts is much better than a mere introduction to 
many. These short cuts should be used in oral 
drill constantly. The instructor will do well to 
insist upon more mental work and in so doing 
will bring out the ease with which problems may 
be worked by these methods. 

Rules of procedure should be formulated in 
such a way that each rule is thoroughly under- 
stood. A rule learned by rote will not be retained 
nearly so long as one learned through understand- 
ing of the principles involved. 


ERRORS OF JUDGMENT are due primarily to: 


a. Failure to distinguish the essential from 
the nonessential. 

b. Failure to see number relations. 

c. Failure to distinguish conclusion sought. 

d. Failure to organize successive steps 
necessary for solving the problem. 


These types of errors seem to present them- 
selves more noticeably in worked problems. Per- 
haps it is because many students are unable to 
read and comprehend a problem. They encounter 
this difficulty because they fix their attention 
upon word recognition rather than on content or 
meaning of the problem. 

When a student has difficulty in separating 
the essential from the nonessential, the following 
drill may be found very helpful: Have the student 
read the problem, close the book, restate the 
problem in his own words, and then answer these 
questions — 


What 1s asked for in the problem? 

What essential facts are given? 

What is a reasonable answer? 

What method should be used in the solution? 


The student who has difficulty with number 
relations should be drilled in problems without 
numbers until he can sense the relationship. 
Problems of this type are used: 


If I know the price of 1 orange, how do I 
find the price of 16 oranges? 


In all cases the use of practical problems based 
on activities of the school, home, and community 
is recommended. Figures should be consistent 
and prices should be in keeping with current 
market quotations. Unreal problems fail to stim- 
ulate thought. Failure to stimulate thought fails 
to keep up interest. 

Banting’s'! study of student difficulties in 
problem-solving is perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive. He lists the causes of inability to solve 
problems as follows: 


1. Failure to comprehend the problem in 

whole or in part. This may be due to — 

a. Lack of general ability in silent 
reading. 

b. Lack of knowledge of the technical 
terms used. 

c. Carelessness in reading. 

d. Lack of the necessary experiences 
to reproduce mentally the concrete 
situation of the problem. 

. Lack of the abilit 7 to perform accurately 
and readily the fundamental operations. 

. Lack of the knowledge of facts essential 
to the solution of a problem (i. e.. tables 
of weights and measures, etc.). 


4. Lack of ability to identify the proper 
processes with the situations indicated in 
the problem. 


5. Lack of sufficient interest in the problem 

to inspire the required mental effort. 

6. Failure to form the habit of verifying the 
results. 

. The habit of focusing the attention upon 
the numbers and being guided by them 
instead of by the conditions of the prob- 
lem. 

8. The habit of being guided by some verbal 

sign instead of making an analysis of the 
problem. 
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g. Lack of ability or care to properly arrange 

the written work in orderly, logical form. 

10. The failure to recognize the mathematical 

similarity to type problems which the 

students understand, because of some un- 

usual situation in the problem in question. 

11. Lack of ability to understand quantitative 
relations such as: 

a. Cost, loss or gain, selling price. 


b. Income, expenditures, amount 
saved. 
c. Interest, rate, time, principle, 
amount. 


d. Time, distance, rate. 


12. The student may fail because the problem 
requires exertion beyond his span of at- 
tention. 

13. The student may fail because of absolute 
inability to do reflective thinking. 

Suggested remedies for each of these causes 

of errors are given in the same order: 
1. Special drill in silent reading; common 
abbreviations used in arithmetic. 
2. Repeated drill on the fundamentals, in- 
sisting upon 100 per cent accuracy. 
(Concluded on page 232) 


G. O. Banting, in Second Yearbook of the Department of Elementary Schooi Principles. 
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Investments and Speculation 


The fields of investment and speculation em- 
body two of the most important and far-reaching 
ramifications of corporate enterprise. To me a 
definition of the two that would combine precise- 
ness with a sufficiently broad scope seems almost 
impossible. It might be said that either one or 
the other is the purpose of the person who turns 
over his money to another for use; that is, in 
surrendering his money, he intends to invest or 
speculate. Yet it is easy to overemphasize the 
idea that an investment or a speculation results 
from deliberate volition, whereas very often for- 
tune seems to be the determining factor. All too 
often, particularly in turbulent times such as the 
present, men’s best laid plans go awry, and cir- 
cumstances which appear entirely fortuitous, and 
certainly unforeseen, change the most intelli- 
gently and conservatively planned investment 
into the rankest speculation. Where such fluc- 
tuation may occur, precise definition seems futile. 


Yet the importance of these two fields is 
almost limitless. Were it not for the practice of 
entrusting assets to the artificial entities that are 
corporations, the modern industrial structure 
would be impossible. It is true that small cor- 
porations and large ones, at least at the beginning, 
are financed by lump contributions of the incor- 
porators; yet the backbone of the financial 
structure of modern corporate enterprise lies in 
the relatively small contributions of capital from 
thousands of individuals. ‘These contributions 
are the small savings of the returns from indi- 
vidual productive effort. Therefore, it is highly 
important into which field the fate of these con- 
tributions falls, for the results will affect so many 
persons’ incomes. Further than that, a sizeable 
portion of the revenue of every large corporation 
comes from the holding of the securities of other 
corporations. 
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Investment is based on a recognition of the 
possibility of the productive use of one individ- 
ual’s money by another. Its creed is that an 
expert specialist in some skilled field can use the 
money of thousands of individuals so much more 
intelligently than they could themselves that the 
results will be profitable for both the specialist 
and the individuals. That is the ideal; unfortu- 
nately it is attained only comparatively rarely. 


Naturally the discerning of such a place for a 
person’s money demands care, and certain tests 
fall out as guides. In general terms, the one about 
to part with his money should ascertain if possible 
whether the company he is about to trust is re- 
liable and whether it has a reasonable ability to 
do as it has promised. More specifically, he 
should discover if he can whether his equity is to be 
protected by property of permanent value; where 
his claim will stand in the scale of priority in the 
event of a dissolution; whether the property be- 
hind his equity has sufficient earning power; 
whether that property is adequately insured; 
whether his company, for he may soon be a part 
owner, is properly managed; whether its title to 
its assets is clear; whether it as the borrower is 
of good moral character; and whether its chosen 
representatives who handle its securities are re- 
liable. In more general terms, a person must 
decide his proposed investment on the security, 
convertibility, and potential return of the offer- 
ings. If he has found favorable answers to all these 
tests, in normal times, he is then reasonably sure 
of financial safety. But fortune may easily step 
in to shatter his plans and expose him to heavy 
loss. It may be well to interject here that, on 
the three bases last mentioned above, the types 
of securities practically classify themselves. They 
range as follows: 
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I. Bonds of various sovereignties: 


1. United States bonds. 
2. Bonds of the several states. 
3. Bonds of municipalities. 


II. Bonds of corporations. 
III. Bonds of foreign sovereignties. 


IV. Stocks of corporations. 


1. Preferred stock. 
2. Common stock. 


As this list proceeds, the security of the offer- 
ing decreases while the possible return increases. 
The depression of 1929 to 1933 may well effect a 
shiftin this grading. With great American munici- 
palities on the verge of bankruptcy and reduced 
to various expedients to pay the wages of their 
legitimate servants, municipal bonds may easily 
tumble to the bottom of the scale of security and 
potential returns. 


As opposed to all this, speculation always 
smacks of a gamble, either intentional or inno- 
cent. Securities are bought and sold through the 
medium of exchanges, commonly called security 
markets. The business of handling securities in 
and through these markets has grown to vast 
proportions. It supports thousands of individuals; 
and securities daily change hands in millions of 
units. The prices at which securities sell on these 
markets purport to be the result of the operation 
of the laws of supply and demand and of such 
sound economic factors as the inherent worth of 
the securities offered. Every exchange, however, 
is afflicted with two main groups among the se- 
curity dealers. One group constantly tries to run 
prices up, while the other is equally set on keeping 
them as low as possible. It is here that the sound 
economics underlying securities is practically 
nullified and replaced by artificial and deceptive 
manipulation. The basis of speculation is a re- 
gard toward fluctuation in the market prices; 
that is, its essence is the hope that the buyer may 
sell his holdings at less than the price at which 
he buys them now or at some future day, and 
thus profit. The element of gamble in such a 
transaction is self-evident. If the prospective 
investor chooses to rely on and take his chances 
on his own analysis of what effect the unimpeded 
operation of economic laws will have on prices, 
then he is almost reasonably safe. But if he 
gambles on his analysis of what the market ma- 
nipulators will do, he is at the mercy of a fickle 
and often unscrupulous set of men, and the sum 
of woe is large. 


This speculative fever probably reaches its 
height in so-called “short selling,” the practice 
whereby one person agrees to sell to another at 
an agreed price, at some future date, securities 


which he does not now own, relying on his oppor- 
tunity to purchase those securities in the interim 
at a lower price. As the element of speculation 
in securities increases, the atmosphere and quality 
of the business handling them decreases. From 
high-class brokerage firms one descends to un- 
scrupulous free lance brokers, aptly described as 
“wolves.” Their schemes are glittering and at- 
tractive, and commensurately dangerous. One is 
besieged with offers to join new companies—“to 
get in on the ground floor”’—by investing one’s 
money at a discount, and thus as one of the 
original investors, standing to profit highly. At 
least that is the avowed intention; but statements 
of intention are all too easy to make and hard to 
fulfill. All too often the intention is backed up 
by an insufficient and misleading prospectus of 
the business. Not a positive statement is made, 
the invitation to investors being based on “‘con- 
fident expectations,” “consensus of expert opin- 
ion,’ and “hopes.” And disastrously often the 
expectations are in no wise fulfilled. Truly, an 
ugly picture can emerge from the field of spec- 
ulation. 


It is surely a legitimate conclusion from the 
foregoing that, in the field of the putting out of 
money for use, the gamut is run from honest 
prosperity in business to deliberate and uncon- 
cealed thievery. The range is from honest oper- 
ation of business with profit to all concerned to 
the ruthless destruction of individual finances. 
Surely, then, investment and speculation in the 
corporate set-up constitute an important field— 
one that offers limitless possibilities for honest 
effort and for intelligently constructive reforms. 
—A. R. Robinson, Jr., Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Commercial Department Becomes More 
Popular 


In spite of traditions and opinions to the con- 
trary, the commercial departments in our high 
schools continue to become more popular because 
they serve useful purposes. The following addi- 
tional evidence is quoted from Volume II, Num- 
ber 2, of “Business Education Bulletin” of the 
Southern California Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and Los Angeles Commercial Teachers’ 
Association: “Fullerton Union High School and 
Junior College reports almost a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the number of students taking work in 
commerce. The largest increase comes from that 
group of students taking the work for its infor- 
mational value. Students preparing for upper 
division work in the university and those training 
for ‘the job’ are about the same in number as a 
year ago.” 
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Test in Bookkeeping 


The following test is a concise summary of the theory of debit and credit covering the first nine 
chapters of 20TH Century BookKEEPING AND AccouNTING, Sixteenth Edition. The test can be used 
as a final review within the last three weeks of the first semester’s work. 


I have used this test for the past three years, and find it an excellent review at a time when the 
interest seems to lag on the part of the student. You will find that it covers every debit and credit 
as taught in the first semester’s work, and a number of unusual transactions that might occur in 
any business. I have placed these unusual transactions in the test in order to stimulate thinking on 
the part of the student. 


After you have given the test, you will find that it will furnish several periods of interesting 
class discussion. It is expecting too much of any student to make 100 per cent; however, you will 
find that students do very creditably on it. If a teacher desires, the test may be used as a basis of a 
very thorough review in class, and can then be given as a test. Of course, the marks will run con- 
siderably higher in the latter case. 


A copy of these transactions can be made on one stencil, if the heading and directions are omitted, 
and the accounts with numbers are dictated. A key is provided for scoring. 





DIRECTIONS: As you read each transaction, select from the list of accounts, the accounts to be 
debited and credited in making the journal entry. Write the numbers of these accounts in the correct 
columns. The first transaction is given as a sample. 


List or Accounts 


























I. cash 7. notes payable 
2. accounts receivable 8. accounts payable 
3. notes receivable g. R. C. Thompson, capital 
4. purchases 10. R. C. Thompson, drawing 
5. merchandise inventory II. expense 
6. equipment 12. sales 
ih Pane Ee ___|Debit|Gredit SS —_ | Debit |Creait 
SAMPLE: Paid rent for the month...... ii 3 17. A customer paid on account.......... 1 2 
1. Th ietor invested cash at the, .| = ay 
beginning of the business... | _1| 9 18. Paid the gas bill for the month....... mio. 
2. The proprietor invested merchandise at 19. The National Cash Register Company 
the beginning of the business....... 5 9 sold one cash register for cash...... 1} 
3. W hased handi t| 4{ 8 20. We paid an account which we owed...| 8 1 
Se ee en ere er 21. We overpaid our clerk $10; he returned 
4. We purchased equipment for cash Bal a 6 1 ithe ncawens Sdeaedainded™ dada dlatiocha? eeeees =? ll 
5. Paid the expressman charges on goods 22. Sold a cash register which was inade- 
Ss cccescintcnsenesindnaxess 4 1 quate for our use................-. 1 6 
23. We returned merchandise which we pur-| | 
6. Sold a customer goods on account.....|__2 |_12 chased on account.............0.-. =—i es 
24. Received a note from a customer for : . 
. 7. We purchased $5.00 worth of stamps..| 11 1 goods purchased 60 days ago....... on 
8. We sandaeel equipment tgilng tol | 25. Sold a salesman of ours $1.00 worth of 
Yi pera rae 6 8 STAMPS..... 0.60. se eee eee eeeeseees 1] il 
; ——|-——__ 26. We paid on account for goods purchased : 
9. We paid out $50 for clerk hire........ 11 1 OCS RCC 8 
eee ne ee ——|-—— 27. A customer returned goods which he ol 
Se OD MI iescscsesinscesasas 1) & purchased on account.............. 12 2 
——|;—_ 28. Gave a note for an account which we peg 
11. Bought a new cash register for cash...| 6 1 OWed.........eseseeeee ttt eeeees 8] 7 
| __ 29. Sold a customer goods for which he gave 
12. Proprietor paid himself a salary.. | 1 1 snl saga g - ET Tee _ 3} 12 
13. Paid 10c to office boy for bus fare in) | __—«-30. Received $62 from the manufacturer | 
delivering a package............... 11 1 for a watch which we returned...... 1 | 4 
——|—— _ 31. Proprietor used $1.00 worth of stamps ol nu 
14. We purchased goods for cash......... 4; 1 for personal use..................- 10) We 
15. The proprietor invested more money in) | __ 32. Gave the proprietor credit for $45 on 
INN cas cisecalasaw aciceagwd.s< 1. the books for salary which he earned 
16. The proprietor took home goods for; | but never withdrew............... 11 | 10° 
ET I iil skccmceessaeeeewan 10 | 4 


(Concluded on page 237) 
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Common Errors in Typewriting 


A study submitted by August Dvorak, 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 

ington, and Gertrude C. Ford, formerly a 

research worker in the University of Wash- 

ington, now Assistant in Commercial 

Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Learning to typewrite is 
a process of progressive 
change in typewriting be- 
havior in the direction of 
rapid and well-adjusted fin- 
ger movement patterns. 
This process is complicated 
by the necessity of learning 
as far as possible never to 
make an infinite number of 
incorrect and ill-timed serial 
movements which produce 
typewriting errors. Type- 
writing errors are the con- 
cern of every teacher and 
student of typing. So com- 
mon and so trying is that 
concern that the person who discovers how to 
banish common typewriting errors permanently 
is assured lasting fame in commercial education 
circles. We lay no immediate claim to such fame. 
In the hope, however, of assisting the quest for 
accuracy in typewriting we have attempted to 
locate definitely the common errors. 


It is a matter of considerable moment to 
know not only the nature of common typewriting 
errors but also to know in what word-sequences 
and what types of words these errors are most 
frequent. To know the nature of the usual errors 
will enable the student and the teacher to combat 
them better. To know the words in which errors 
are most frequent, will be an aid in the prepara- 
tion of training and practice material. Hoke,! 
Lessenberry,? Coover,’ and others have investi- 
gated the nature of typewriting errors. Their 
investigations give promise of improvements in 
the teaching of typewriting. We know of no 
studies giving the words most commonly mis- 
typed. To know whether typing errors occur most 
frequently, in words that are long and difficult to 
spell or in short and easy words, should indicate 


August Dvorak 






whether errors are due to faulty spelling ability, 
or to some cause inherent in the typing process. 
The data here presented relative to the words 
most often mistyped should further advance the 
attack on typewriting errors. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. J. N. Kimball, 
former International Typewriting Contest mana- 
ger, and Professor Frank H. Hamack, director of 
the third annual Washington State Typewriting 
Contest, the papers written in fifteen minutes by 
the contestants in the third state typewriting 
contest were made avail- 
able. Seventy-nine contes- 
tants qualified for competi- 
tion as “first-year” and 84 
contestants qualified for 
competition as ‘“‘second- 
year” high school typing 
students. In addition to 
the contest papers, 3,000 
typewritten pages, the type- 
writing product of 47 Uni- 
versity of Washington stu- 
dents for eight weeks, were 
collected for this study. 
The contest papers from the 
79 first-year, and 84 second- 
year high school students, 
and all the papers from 47 
university students who were beginning typists, 
are the source of the data presented here. 

After the papers were checked for errors, a 
count was taken of the number of times each 
word was mistyped. While the contest rules 
classify errors under various types, this study 
dealing with words, concerned itself with mis- 
spelling alone. When the frequency of error was 
available for each word, the next task was to 
determine which words were most often mistyped, 
and whether the words mistyped were simple or 
complex. The “Ayres List of 1,000 Most Fre- 





Gertrude C. Ford 


tRoy Edward Hoke, The Improvement of Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1922). 
8D. D. Lessenberry, Chart Showing All Letter Combinations Based on Analysis of Ayres’ One Thousand Most Frequently Used Words 
and Error Chart (Syracuse: L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., 1926 and 1928). 





J. E. Coover, “Principles of Learning in Typing,” The Rowe Budget (Baltimore: The H. M. Rowe Company, March, 1928), pp. 10-11. 
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Table I 


The Frequency of Typewriting Errors Made by 79 First-Year and by 84 Second-Year High School Students, 
and by 47 University Students on Each Unit of 50 words in the “Ayres’ List” 














First-Year High Second-Year High University 
Cumulative School Students School Students Students 
wars 4A Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Ayres’ List’ in of Errors Cumulative of Errors Cumulative of Errors Cumulative 
Order of fa |  < |e | os «| Cee = 
Frequency of Use Unit of Errors Unit of Errors Unit of Errors 
50 Words 50 Words 50 Words 
50 438 438 453 453 2680 2680 
100 111 549 120 573 1405 4085 
150 62 611 44 617 844 4929 
200 58 669 72 689 609 5538 
250 60 729 57 746 422 5960 
300 46 775 41 787 421 6381 
350 32 807 15 802 324 6705 
400 38 845 32 834 321 7026 
450 32 877 33 867 302 7328 
500 24 901 10 877 258 7586 
550 30 931 28 905 301 7887 
600 11 942 10 915 218 8105 
650 21 963 21 936 204 8309 
700 9 972 11 947 219 8528 
750 28 1000 23 970 196 8724 
800 14 1014 11 981 150 8874 
850 11 1025 20 1001 112 8986 
900 17 1042 14 1015 186 9172 
950 5 1047 2 1017 112 9284 
1000 5 1052 1 1018 130 9414 























quently Used Words’ was the standard of spell- 
ing difficulty and of commonness of usage. The 
list of 1,000 most frequently used words found by 
Ayres was divided into units of fifty words each, 
beginning with the first fifty words in order of 
frequency of use, then the second fifty, and so on 
to the twentieth fifty, which completed the list. 
The data on frequency of errors are shown in 
Table I. 

A study of the frequencies when they have 
been computed in percentages to make compari- 
sons easier shows with one exception a marked 
similarity of results for the three groups of stu- 
dents. The single outstanding discrepancy is the 
frequency of errors of the university students on 
the first fifty words. The percentages of errors 
and the percentages of occurrence are likewise 
very similar except in the case of the first fifty 
words. The outstanding fact is that approxi- 
mately half of the typing errors are made in the 
first 100 words of the “‘Ayres List.”” Two-thirds 
of the errors are made in the first 250 words of 
the “Ayres List.” The first 100 words, which are 
monosyllables, and the seven words, “very,” 
“about,” “other,” “letter,” “truly,” “after,” 
“over,” are the simplest short words in the Eng- 
lish language. All but thirty of the first 250 
words of the “Ayres List” are monosyllables. 


‘L. P. Ayres, Measurement for Ability in Spelling (New York: 


The spelling difficulty of the first 100 words of 
the “Ayres List” is so low that most of the words 
are spelled with a high degree of correctness by 
first- and second-grade pupils. Obviously the 
first 100 and the first 250 words presented no 
spelling difficulty to the high school and univer- 
sity students of this study. 

A striking fact is that the carefully selected 
and relatively accomplished high school typists 
made almost half (44.5 per cent) of their “Ayres 
List” errors on the first 50 words, whereas the 
beginning university student typists made only 
a fourth (28.5 per cent) of their “Ayres List” 
errors on the first fifty words. Second-year high 
school students likewise made a greater propor- 
tion of their “Ayres List” errors on the first 50 
words than did the first-year students. As the 
time that students worked at typewriting changed 
from eight weeks to one year, to two years, the 
proportion that the errors on the first fifty words 
constitute changes from 28.5 per cent to 41.6 
per cent, to 44.5 per cent of all errors made on 
the “Ayres List.” When some future investi- 
gator determines the cause of this violation of 
Thorndike’s Law of Exercise,’ a new step will 
have been made in the understanding of the 
problems of teaching and learning to typewrite. 

We advance the theory that the fault lies in 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1915). 


‘Edward L. Thorndike, Fundamentals of Learning (New York: Columbia University, 1932). 
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Table II 


Percentages of Typewriting Errors Made by 79 First-Year and 84 Second-Year High School Students and by 47 
University Students Compared with nent | of Frequencies of Occurrence for Each Unit of 50 Words in 
“Ayres” List” 




















Cumu- 
Cumulative Percentage of Total lative Cumulative Totals of 
ercent- Erro a 
Wan | ‘see “Umit of 50 Words Pereent- a eer 
Units of Occur- ages of 
‘‘Ayres’ List’?| rence of First- Second- Occur- First- Second- 
in Order of Words in Year Year Univer- rence Year ear Univer- 
Frequency **Ayres’ High High sity of Words High High sity 
of Use List’’ School School | Students jin ‘‘Ayres’| School School | Students 
Students | Students List”’ Students | Students 
50 53.9 41.6 44.5 28.5 53.9 41.6 44.5 28.5 
100 10.9 10.5 11.8 14.9 64.8 52.1 56.3 43.4 
150 6.7 6.0 4.3 9.0 71.5 58.1 60.6 52.4 
200 4.8 5.5 7.0 6.4 76.3 63 .6 67.6 58.8 
250 3.6 5.7 5.7 4.5 79.9 69.3 73.3 63 .3 
300 2.9 4.4 4.0 4.5 82.8 73.7 77.3 67.8 
350 2.4 3.0 1.4 3.4 85.2 76.7 78.7 71.2 
400 2.1 3.6 3.1 3.4 87 .3 80.3 81.8 74.6 
450 1.6 3.0 3.3 3.2 88.9 83.3 85.1 77.8 
500 1.5 2.3 1.0 2.7 90.4 85.6 86.1 80.5 
550 1.4 2.9 2.8 3.2 91.8 88.5 88.9 83.7 
600 1.3 1.0 1.0 2.4 93.1 89.5 89.9 86.1 
650 1.1 2.0 2.0 2.2 94.2 91.5 91.9 88 .3 
700 1.1 9 1.0 2.3 95.3 92.4 92.9 90.6 
750 1.0 2.6 2.3 2.0 96.3 95.0 95.2 92.6 
800 me 1.4 1.1 1.6 97.2 96.4 96.3 94.2 
850 8 1.0 2.0 1.2 98.0 97.4 98.3 95.4 
900 B 1.7 1.4 2.0 98.7 99.1 99.7 97.4 
950 | .4 2 1.2 99.4 99.5 99.9 98.6 
1000 -6 2 | 1.4 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 






































the so-called Universal Typewriter Keyboard. 
Analysis of the first fifty words shows that one 
third of the number are typed entirely with one 
hand. With the exception of one letter, forty-one 
are typed with one hand. The stroking of many 


of these, as well as other English words, is un- 
neccessarily intricate. The new or “Dvorak- 
Dealey Simplified Typewriter Keyboard’’’ offers 
a possible solution of this and other typewriting 
problems. 


*August Dvorak and Willis L. Uhl, “Cost of Teaching Typewriting Can be Greatly Reduced,” The Nations Schools, May, 1933, pp. 


39-42. 








Kentucky Conference on Commercial Education 


The Kentucky Academy of Social Sciences 
and the Department of Commercial Education 
of the University of Kentucky sponsored the first 
annual conference in Lexington, Kentucky, on 
December 9. 

W. J. Moore, Head of the Department of 
Commerce, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky, is president of the 
Academy of Social Sciences. Esther Cole, Politi- 
cal Science Department, University of Kentucky, 
is secretary. The general chairman of the con- 
ference was A. J. Lawrence, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education, University of 
Kentucky. 

Professor Lawrence presided over the morning 
session. The following addresses were delivered: 
‘A Six-Point Program in Teaching Typewriting” 
—Katherine O. Bracher, Gregg School, Chicago; 
“Typewriting Instruction in Kentucky High 
Schools”—Anna D. Gill, Eastern Kentucky State 


Teachers College, Richmond; “Justifying the 
Commercial Department in Times of Depression” 
—W. Harmon Wilson, Editor of The Balance 
Sheet, South-Western Publishing Company. 

W. J. Moore presided at the luncheon session. 
An address was delivered by Dr. A. J. Lynn, 
Certified Public Accountant of Louisville on the 
topic, “Accounting, a Requisite to Efficiency in 
Local Government.” His address was discussed 
by Carl Wachs, Executive Secretary, The Ken- 
tucky Municipal League, Lexington. 

Miss Betsy Morton, critic teacher of the 
Training School, University of Kentucky, pre- 
sided over the afternoon session. The speakers 
of the morning session appeared again on the 
program with the following topics: “What Do 
We Mean by ‘Social Objectives’ ?”—W. Harmon 
Wilson; “Changing Emphases in the Teaching of 
Shorthand”—Katherine O. Bracher; “The Social 
Value of Accounting’”—Dr. A. J. Lynn. 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 


The question is often raised as to 
whether it is necessary for the teacher 
to write out his lesson plans. Obvi- 
ously, the answer is plain “‘yes.” Les- 
son plans should be written out by 
both the beginning teacher and the 
experienced teacher, although each of 
them may be thoroughly familiar with 
the subject matter. Principles of good 
business management make it neces- 
sary for all teachers alike to have some 
comprehensive program covering the 
particular unit of work in hand. Les- 
son plans measure such mental activi- 
ties as initiative, originality, organiza- 
tion, interpretation, and analysis which 
insure sound principles of teaching. 

It should be understood, however, that prop- 
erly planned and organized subject matter is 
never found in sketchy notes and outlines. Hur- 
ried preparations result in abbreviated lesson 
plans and make it necessary for changes and cor- 
rections to be made at the suggestion of the 
principal or the superintendent. 


Important as the lesson plan is, I have never, 
to my knowledge, seen a detailed lesson plan for 
teaching bookkeeping and accounting. The lesson 
plan presented here is for work found in Chapter 
XXXIV, 16TH Epirion, 20rH Century Boox- 
KEEPING AND AccounTING. ‘The purpose of 
this lesson plan is not to give the teacher an 
abundance of material with which to lecture 
to his class. The chief purpose of this plan, 
as will be found in all other lesson plans, is 
to develop the lesson by proceeding from the 
concrete to the abstract, and from the known to 
the unknown. 


I. Preview. 


Because the discussion of this chapter 
relates entirely to corporate accounts and 
accounting, the material found herein has 
been arranged into one unit of work. The 
chief purpose of this chapter is to give a 
general review of the information found in 
preceding chapters required because of cor- 
porate form of organization. Some of the 
material found in the preceding chapters 
will be included in this unit of work. 


II. Major Objectives or Problems: 


1. To stress more fully the scientific, educa- 
tional, cultural, and disciplinary values 
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to be found in the study of book- 
keeping and accounting. 

2. To more fully develop the funda- 
mental principles of accounting for 
corporate organizations. 

3. To develop the analytical and imag- 
inative abilities of the student in 
the study of organized corpora- 
tions. 

4. To make the student more fully 
acquainted with some of the laws 
that govern the actions of corpora- 
tions, and to show more clearly the 
relation of the corporation to its 
stockholders. 

To make the student more con- 

scious of the fact that a corporation 

is “an artificial being, invisible, intangi- 
ble, and existing only in contemplation 
of law.” 


III. Minor Objectives of Problems: 


1. To understand the creation of corpora- 
tions, and the principles of recording cor- 
porate accounts. 

2. To understand that transactions com- 
pleted by the corporation with its cred- 
itors and customers, and others with 
whom it may have dealings, are the same 
as those kept by a business operated in 
a similar way. 

3. To understand that the capital stock ac- 
count is a record of increases or decreases 
in the amount of authorized capital. 

4. To understand the position of the various 
capital stock accounts as they should ap- 
pear on the balance sheet. 

5. Tounderstand the difference between par 
value stock and no par value stock; to 
understand the purpose of surplus and 
dividends, and the manner in which 
dividends are declared. 


6. To be able to distinguish between ordi- 
nary expenses and organization expenses. 


IV. Assignment and Study: 


a. I. First assignment, pages 409 to 418, 
inclusive. 
2. Classification of corporate accounts. 
3. Authorized capital stock: 
a. Number of shares and par value 
stated in the charter. 
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b. The corporation may reduce its 
capital, but it cannot increase it 
without authority from the state 
in which the charter is issued. 

c. The purpose of the capital stock 
account. 

1. What it reveals. 


4. Treatment of the capital stock ac- 
count when no par value of stock is 
issued. 

5. Surplus and dividends: 

a. Surplus account as explained on 
page 397. 

b. What can be lawfully transferred 
to the surplus accounts? 

c. What surplus is available for divi- 
dends? 

6. Kinds of dividends: 

a. Stock dividends. 

b. Cash dividends. 

c. Methods of recording stock div- 
idends. 


(Note: Reference should be made here to stock 
discounts and stock premiums. Students should 
know from the start that in most of the states of the 
Union corporations are prohibited from selling 
capital stock at a discount. Par value stock sold at 
a discount places a liability upon the purchaser for 
the difference between the purchase price and the 
par value. Likewise, purchases of stock at a pre- 
mium may hold the corporation liable for the differ- 
ence between the par value and the purchase price.) 


7. Stock sold at a premium: 

a. Permissions should be obtained 
from the stockholders. (See page 
398, text.) 

b. Premiums not an income not a 
profit. 

c. Premiums not available for divi- 
dends. 

d. Premiums on capital stock consti- 
tute a liability to the corporation. 

e. Ruling of Interstate Commerce 
Commission on premiums on capi- 
tal stock. 

f. What should be done with premi- 
ums on capital stock? (A problem 
from any student.) 

8. Subscription on the deferred payment 
plan: 

a. Increases the liability capital stock 
subscribed, and places a liability 
upon the subscriber for the amount 
of his subscription. 

b. Method of recording subscriptions 

to capital stock. 
Facts shown by the capital stock 


c. 
subscribed account 


g. Organization expense: 


Io. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


a. Caused by the birth of a corpora- 
tion. 

b. Organization expense has an in- 
tangible nature, hence it is known 
as intangible assets. 

c. The Treasury Department’s ruling 
an organization expense. 

d. What may include organization 
expenses? 

1. Expenses incurred to fulfill statu- 
tory requirements. 

2. Fees paid to lawyers and pro- 
moters. 

3. Cost of printing and soliciting 
subscriptions; cost of corporate 
records, seal; cost of printing 
and issuing certificate of stock; 
and any other expenses that 
may be made before the firm is 
ready for business. 


Position of organization expense on 

the balance sheet: 

a. Method of recording organization 

expense. 

b. Method of writing off this expense. 

Good will account: (See page 395; 

text.) 

. Explain and define good will. 

. Personal character of good will. 

. Courts of law on good will. 

. Does good will depreciate? 

. Method of determining the good 
will. 


oon oS 


Treasury stock and its meaning. 

a. Generally prohibited by state laws. 

b. Its purchase results in a decrease 
in outstanding capital stock. 

c. Method of recording treasury 
stock. 

Donated treasury stock. 

a. Should be debited to treasury 
stock. 

b. The purpose of donated treasury 
stock. 

c. The balance of donated stock 
should not be sent for the free 
surplus. 

Reasons for corporations buying their 

stock: 
a. To secure additional capital, or 
b. To avoid payment of large divi- 
dends, or 
c. To profit thereby. 
(See Teachers’ Manual, pages 
124 to 130.) 

d. Give test, Series D, No. ro. 

e. Give Exercise “‘A-46” as a test. 








f. All exercises and _ instructional 
tests in the student’s workbook 
required. 


b. References: 
1. Student’s own text, 16th Edition. 
2. 15th Edition, 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting. 
3. Accounting Principles—McKinsey. 
4. Constructive Accounting—Sherwood. 
5. Bookkeeping Exercises—zoth Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
6. Any good accounting text. 
V. Procedure: 
1. The chapter is divided into one unit. 


2. About twenty-five minutes are taken 
each recitation period for class discussion 
of the problems involved in this unit. 

3. A few of the students should be permitted 
to explain information they have found 
dealing with the problems of this unit. 

4. All illustrations found in the text should 
be thoroughly discussed. 


5. Each student should be at liberty to 
work independently of his class members. 
6. Every student should take part in the 
class recitation regardless of where in 
the text he may be solving problems. 
VI. Materials: 
1. The student’s textbook. 


2. The student’s workbook. (This new work- 
book is the most complete workbook on 
the market. It is a complete contract 
within itself.) 


3. Working papers needed to complete work 
that is required outside the text. 


4. Student’s contract and outlines. 


VII. Pupil Results: 


1. The student should be able to give an 
accurate interpretation of capital stock: 
a. The classification of capital stock; the 

law governing capital stock and its 

issue; the proper method of recording. 
b. The classification of surplus thus: 

1. Capital surplus. 

2. Appropriated surplus. 

3. Surplus. 

2. Statutory provisions regulating the dec- 
laration of dividends. 

3. Statutory provisions regulating capital 
stock discounts and premiums. 

4. The student should be able to prepare to 
analyze the balance sheet according to 
the soundest accounting principles. 

—A. B. Baxter, Elk District High School, Big 
Chimney, West Virginia. 
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Kyker Heads Southern Teachers 


Professor B. Frank 
Kyker, Head of the De- 
partment of Commercial 
Teacher Training of 
North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, was 
elected the new president 
of the Southern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association. 
Professor Kyker was for- 
merly Head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky, 
and has been very active 
in commercial education in the South. 

The new vice-president is Helen Frankland 
of Hume Fogg High School, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Margaret B. Miller of Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama, remains in office as 
secretary-treasurer. 

A successful convention was held in Birming- 
ham on November 30 to December 2. Those who 
appeared on the program were Dr. C. B. Glenn, 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham; B. 
Frank Kyker, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro; W. P. Selcer, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, Chattanooga; Sam Clabaugh, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, Birming- 
ham; Willard J. Wheeler, President of Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham; Lloyd Jones, 
Gregg Publishing Company; Miss Ray Abrams, 
Principal of Peters High School, New Orleans; 
R. F. Jarvis, Paul Hayne High School, Birming- 
ham; and W. Cooper Green, Postmaster of Bir- 
mingham. 





B. Frank Kyker 


Typewriting Tests 


During the past year typewriting tests have 
been published by a good many companies, teach- 
ers, and associations. —Two new sources of tests 
are as follows: 

The High School Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey offers a series of tests for 
14 cents each, postpaid. This amounts to a 
charge of $3.75 a year for twenty-five tests 
monthly. Samples may be obtained from G. G. 
Gudmundson, Treasurer, whose office is in the 
Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

R. G. Cole, Abilene High School, Abilene, 
Texas, is publishing a series of tests entitled 
“Timed Writing Practice” and “Typing Power 
Drills.” These tests are issued eight times a year. 
There is a graduated charge for the tests. Samples 
may be obtained from R. G. Cole, Box 507, Abi- 
lene, Texas. 
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Mix Business PRACTICE 
WiTH BusINEess ARITHMETIC 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


(Third Edition) 
by CURRY AND RICE 





;o new text is motivated through practical 
problems selected from actual business situations. 
The student sees arithmetic in action. Even the 
most simple problems are applied to business sit- 
uations. At the end of each unit is a chapter 
specifically devoted to business practice. One 
large unit is devoted entirely to business prac- 






tice, involving such topics as “Problems of a 
Merchant,” “Problems of a Manufacturer,” and 





“Droblems of a Farmer.” 


Available in along or a short volume with 
a teachers manual and a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
has Successful Meeting in Cincinnati 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion closed its thirty-sixth annual convention in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Friday, December 29. The 
convention reached the climax at the banquet and 
dance in the Hall of Mirrors, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, on Friday evening. The next convention 
will be held in Chicago. 

Eleanor Skimin, the retiring president, pre- 
sided over the banquet on Friday evening. The 
toastmaster was George E. McClellan of Little- 
ford-Nelson School of Commerce, Cincinnati. The 
main speaker of the evening was J. O. Malott of 
the Federal Emergency Administration Board. 
At the conclusion of the banquet, Eleanor Skimin 
introduced the new Federation president, Mr. E. 
M. Hull. Mr. Hull is president of Banks College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and is known for his 
leadership in commercial education. 


Other officers of the association are: First Vice- 
President, W. A. Robbins, Lincoln School of Com- 
merce, Lincoln, Nebraska; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, Louisville, Kentucky; Secretary, 
Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Treasurer, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


The new officers of the Private Schools De- 
partment are: President, W. S. Sanford, Sanford- 
Brown Business College, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Vice-President, C. R. McCann, McCann School, 
Reading, Pennsylvania; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Marjorie Phillips, Phillips Secretarial School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

The new officers of the Public Schools Depart- 
ment are: President, W. O. Yoder, High School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; Vice-President, W. S. Barn- 
hart, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Secretary, Helen Frankland, Hume- 
Fogg High School, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The new officers of the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Round Table are: Chairman, R. G. Cole, 
Abilene High School, Abilene, Texas; Vice-Chair- 
man, Mary A. Dodd, High School, Springfield, 
Illinois; Secretary, Dora Pitts, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

The new officers of the Business Round Table 
are: Chairman, Harlan J. Randall, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; Vice-Chairman, 
D. J. Blankenship, Independent School District 
of Ceredo-Kenova, Kenova, West Virginia; 
Secretary, William Reichbauer, Glenwood High 
School, New Boston, Ohio. 


The new officers of the College Instructors’ 


Round Table are: Chairman, D.C. Beighey, State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois; Vice-Chair- 
man, R. F. Webb, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania; Secretary, Frances Bots- 
ford, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. 

The new officers of the Business Machines 
Round Table are: Chairman, Agnes E. Meehan, 
Wilson Junior High School, Erie, Pennsylvania; 
Secretary, Louise A. Bennett, High School, Dun- 
kirk, New York. 


National Council of Business Education 
is Organized 


The National Council of 
Business Education was or- 
ganized in Cincinnati dur- 
ing the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation. 
Representatives were in- 
vited from all commercial 
teachers’ associations. The 
completed constitution will 
be announced later. The 
newly-elected officers of the 
association are: President, 
Clay D. Slinker, Director of 
Commercial Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Paul S. Lomax, New 
York University, New York 
City; Secretary, Helen Reynolds, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio; Treasurer, A. E. Bullock, 
Director of Commercial Education, Los Angeles. 


The administrative committee consists of W. 
R. Odell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; H. A. Tonne, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City; R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania; B. Frank 
Kyker, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; J. F. Robinson, 
Burdett College, Boston; Eleanor Skimin, North- 
ern High School, Detroit; G. F. Cadisch, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Washington; 
Simon J. Jason, Walton High School, New York. 


The purpose of the council will be to study 
the best means of promoting commercial educa- 
tion. The financial support of the council will 
come from the various associations which are 
members of the council. These associations will 
be represented by delegates who will elect officers 
annually. 








Clay D. Slinker 
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Arkansas Meeting 
The Commercial Section of the Arkansas Ed- 


ucation Association met in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
on November 16-18. The chairman of the meet- 
ing was R. M. Havens, and the secretary was 
Dorothy Dorr, Hot Springs. 


The program was as follows: “What the 
Business Man Expects from a Commercial Grad- 
uate”—j. S. Utley, Little Rock; “Making the 
Advanced Shorthand Course Practical”—John 
P. Cumiskey, Hot Springs; “Recent Develop- 
ments in the Teaching of Commercial Subjects” 
—C. C. Calhoun, Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway; “Commercial Work in the Junior 
High Schools’—Mamie Gingles, Little Rock; 
“The Future of Commercial Departments in Ar- 
kansas” —O. L. Wilkins, Malvern; ‘Some Obser- 
vations in Commercial Education”—L. C. Rus- 
misel, Gregg Publishing Company. 

The new officers of the association are: Chair- 
man, Dorothy Dorr, Hot Springs; Vice-Chairman, 
Ellen McCaul, North Little Rock; Secretary, 
Mrs. Mabel Iler, Stuttgart. 


A Constructive Suggestion 


L. H. Fritzemeier of Osawatomie High School, 
Osawatomie, Kansas, is doing some constructive 
work in his commercial department. In a recent 
letter Mr. Fritzemeier stated, “It is a matter of 
fact that many schools do not offer work in eco- 
nomics, and in many schools where it is offered, 
it is just a side line of some teacher of English 
or other academic subjects. I can see only one 
remedy for this situation, and that is for com- 
mercial teachers to teach these subjects. We must 
sell the public and the school on the type of 
subject matter which the pupil needs.” 

Osawatomie is a city with a population of only 
5,000 inhabitants and with a junior high school 
enrollment of approximately 565 pupils. The 
commercial curriculum is, however, comprehen- 
sive. The following courses are offered: 











Length in 
Name of Course Semesters Grade 
Junior Business Training. 2 8 
Business Arithmetic...... 2 9 
oO eee 2 10 
Secretarial Practice I.... 2 11 
Secretarial Practice II.... 2 12 
Bookkeeping............ 2 11 
Corporate Accounting. ... 1 12 
PIII 0.06000 60 550 2 11 and 12 
Serre 1 12 
Business Organization... . 1 12 
Business Law............ 1 12 











TEACH THE SOCIAL 
APPLICATION OF 
BOOKEEPING 





A household practice 
set 





Now you can socialize your course 


in bookkeeping by teaching house- 
hold record keeping, budgeting, 
and making an income tax return. 
Teach your students the responsi- 
bility of keeping home records and 


planning personal expenditures. 


See the new James L. Stinson 
Household Practice Set. List price 
only 80 cents, subject to the usual 


discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Teacher Training Institutions Meet with N. E. A. 


The seventh annual con- 
vention of the National As- 
sociation of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institu- 
tions will meet in Cleveland, 
Ohio, at the Carter Hotel 
on Saturday, February 24. 
This convention will be held 
in conjunction with the con- 
vention of N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 

The purpose of the as- 
sociation is to draw upon 
the experiences and new 
thought of leaders in teacher training work in 
all parts of the United States. One of the new 
activities of this association has been to consoli- 
date efforts in graduate research. M. E. Stude- 
baker, president of the association, has announced 
the following tentative subjects for the February 
meeting: “Changing Objectives in Business Ed- 
ucation,” “Focusing Education on the Best Type 





M. E. Studebaker 


of Business Education to Meet Current Condi- 
tions,” and “Research in Business Teachers 
Training.” 

Some of those who will appear on the program 
are: Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher 
Education, U. S$. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.; F. G. Nichols, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Alice Wakefield, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia; Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Southern California; D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Univeristy of Pittsburgh; G. F. Cadisch, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton; John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia; J. D. Delp, State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Missouri; E. G. Knepper, 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ohio; 
Ernest A. Zelliot, University of Denver; C. C. 
Crawford, State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota; B. M. Swinford, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana; E. E. Pennell, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Virginia Convention of Commercial Teachers 


The Commercial Section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association met in the House of Delegates, 
Richmond, Virginia, on Friday, December 1. 
E. F. Burmahln, E. C. Glass Senior High School, 
Lynchburg, presided over the meeting. 

The speakers on the program were as follows: 
“A New Deal in Business Education”—J. F. 
Sherwood, C. P. A., Lecturer at the University 
of Cincinnati, and General Sales Manager of 
South-Western Publishing Company; “Report on 
the Progress and Further Needs of the Virginia 
State Commercial Education Curriculum Revi- 
sion Program”—Dr. J. H. Dodd, Director of De- 
partment of Commerce, State Teachers College, 


Fredericksburg, Virginia; ‘Report on the Virginia 
State Curriculum Program and the Relationship 
of Commercial Education”—D. W. Peters, Di- 
rector of Instruction, Virginia State Curriculum 
Program, State Board of Education; “Consumer 
Education via Social-Business Curriculum”—Dr. 
Leverett S. Lyon, Executive Vice-President of 
The Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C. 

The following officers were elected for 1934: 
President, G. A. Hawkins, Maury Senior High 
School, Norfolk; Vice-President, Baily Tucker, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Nettie Gibbs, Maury Senior High 
School, Norfolk. 





Meeting of commercial teachers in House of Delegates, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Must We Go to Extremes ? 


(Continued from page 198) 


tional education associations; and we have com- 
mercial education associations that are sections 
of art associations. The result is an overlapping 
of territory, an overlapping of effort, and a waste 
of time, of energy, and of money. 

With the present crisis in education it is very 
essential that commercial teachers work together 
for the protection of commercial education, and 
cooperate with other fields of education for the 
common good of all. There are many arguments 
in favor of professional organizations, but there 
are equally as many arguments against extremes 
in organization, and especially against the con- 
stant multiplying of associations. The time has 
arrived when leaders in commercial education 
should concentrate on one national organization 
and agree on the géographic limits of regional 
organizations, or we shall find a great dropping 
off in the membership of all associations. There 
are but few commercial teachers who have not 
had their salaries cut, and there are many who 
remain unpaid. Teachers will think twice before 
joining organizations. 

Finally, it seems to me that we should guard 
against extremes in speech, especially in the use 
of educational terms. A special terminology is, 
of course, as essential in education as in any other 
field of endeavor, and, if used in moderation, such 
terminology adds to the clearness of professional 
speaking and writing. But when used to excess, 
educational terms become meaningless and tire- 
some. For years, we have warned our business 
English students against the use of stereotyped 
expressions, such as “‘esteemed favor,” “contents 
noted,” and “near future.” At the same time 
that we have been teaching our students that 
such expressions are wrong, we ourselves have 
fallen into the habit of using educational expres- 
sions which, through extreme use, have deteri- 
orated into mere educational jargon. Just at 
present, for example, the word “challenge” is 
being worn threadbare by commercial teachers. 
Magazine articles, books, and speeches are bris- 
tling with “‘challenges.” Ideas are being “‘chal- 
lenged,” plans are being “‘challenged,”’ and chal- 
lenges are being “challenged.” “Purposeful,” an- 
other perfectly good word, is being equally over- 
worked by teachers; everyone is securing “‘reac- 
tions” from everybody else; and “‘overviews” are 
more common than common-sense views. All 
these, and many other expressions, are good 
English words, but why use them to extremes? 

Can we not be temperate in all things educa- 
tional, including our speech, our aims, and our 
methods? After all, is much real progress made 
in any activity of life by going to extremes? 
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The latest 
income tax procedure 
> 4 
SHER WOOD'S 
INCOME TAX 


ACCOUNTING 
1933 


WwW 


Courses in income tax accounting are 
becoming vitally important in every 
college curriculum. If you want to 
be sure that you are following correct 
technique in presenting the subject, 
use the new SHERWOOD’S IN. 
COME TAX ACCOUNTING. Ik is 
now in its seventh edition. It is in 
accord with the latest legislation and 


is supplemented by current bulletins 


pertaining to income tax regulations. 


Available with a workbook and a 


teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 




















TABULATION 
EXERCISES IN 





Chicago 


TYPEWRITING 


By Katherine L. Brown 


This is a new book of problems 
that can be used with any text 
for a short course in tabulation 
or for supplementary purposes. 
Some of the problems are based 
on the following: 

Census Figures 

Insurance Statistics 

Salaries of College Graduates 

Statements of Fire Loss 

Postal Statistics 

States and Populations 

Accounting Reports 

Food Values 

Imports and Exports 

Invoices and Statements 

Employment Statistics 

Cities and Populations 

Interest Tables 

Agricultural Statistics 

Payrolls 


The price is only 32 cents, sub- 
ject to the usual school discount. 
Copies will be sent to any inter- 
ested typewriting teacher. 


UTH-WESTERN 
BLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


$O 
PU 


Cincinnati 
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Teaching Business Mathematics 


Io. 


II. 


12. 


(Continued from page 213) 


. Do not give problems which require for 


solution facts which the students do not 
know or cannot secure. 


. Give problems without numbers. Teach 


all arithmetical facts in connection with 
some practical situation. Do not refer to 
problems similar in process by stating, 
“This is another problem like No. 2” but 
require the students to discover the simi- 
larity themselves. 


. Give problems practical to life. Let stu- 


dents supply the motivation by bringing 
problems from home, school, etc. 


. Teach students to estimate answers before 


solution. Have problems checked. Teach 
a few practical methods of checking. One 
problem checked is worth more than two 
problems unchecked. 


. Secure a careful analysis of the problem 


by having the students specify what each 
number in the problem represents. 


. Have the students make up problems like 


the ones given, using information obtained 
from their own experiences or observa- 
tions. After these homemade problems 
try the originals again. In teaching new 
principles use only small numbers. 


. Impress the students with the importance 


of neatness, care, and logical order in all 
written work in arithmetic. 
When a difficult type problem is taught, 
an effective method is to omit the me- 
chanical operations and merely discuss 
the solution. 
Use algebraic forms wherever possible. 
For example: 

a. Amount, principal, interest. 

b. Distance, rate x time. 

c. Cost, gain, selling price. 
Keep problems within the scope of the 
individuals’ knowledge. 


It is quite evident that the present tendency 
in business mathematics is clearly in the direction 
of a reduction of the stress placed on mere com- 
putation, and toward an increased emphasis on 
the informational and social functions of arith- 


metic. 


We may conclude then that the efficiency 


of instruction in arithmetic is measured today by 
the student’s ability to think intelligently regard- 
ing quantitative aspects of his surroundings, his 
ability to apply numbers in the activities of his 
daily life, and to perform the necessary computa- 
tions with facility and ease. 
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Woodbury Offers Courses in Cinema Training 


Another need in modern 
industry has been met by 
that commercial leader, 
President R. H. Whitten of 
Woodbury College, Los An- 
geles. Mr. Whitten intro- 
duced new motion picture 
training courses in Wood- 
bury College, Hollywood, 
California. Announcement 
of these courses was made 
recently, but the attend- 
dance is already seventy- 
seven day students, and 
twenty night students. 
President Whitten (or Pop, 
as he is affectionately 
known by his students) expects an attendance of 
at least two hundred students in this one depart- 
ment after mid-winter high school graduation. 

By means of these new courses Woodbury will 
give young men and women training in all com- 
mercial phases of cinematic practice. Investiga- 
tion has shown that the studios of Hollywood 
have urgent need for young men and women who 
have been trained in this way. Studio executives 
have told Woodbury investigators exactly what 
their requirements are, and the courses have been 
planned to meet them. 

Classes began November 6, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Gertrude Rigdon, well-known 
studio executive and scenarist. A motion picture 
advisory board composed of leading producers, 
business executives, directors, and scenarists is 
assisting the students. 

“No longer need Hollywood be known as 
‘Heartbreak Town,’” said President Whitten. 
“No longer need hundreds of young men and 
women return home disillusioned and cynical with 
their hopes for the future blasted. Woodbury 
offers a safe and sure way to get into motion 
picture work. Specialized studio training, with 
a sound business education as a solid foundation, 
guarantees security to the aspirant to film fame.” 

Janet Gaynor was graduated from Woodbury 
College in Hollywood, formerly known as the 
Hollywood Secretarial School, and began her 
career in a studio office. From secretarial work 
to acting, progressed famous Dorothy Wilson, 
graduate of the downtown unit of Woodbury. As 
a secretary she typed the script of the very play 
for which she was later chosen as star. Alice 
White is another well-known actress who was 
graduated from the Hollywood College and used 
her business training as a basis for an acting 
career. Peggy Johnston attended Woodbury of 
Hollywood, and later worked in the business office 





R. H. Whitten 


of a studio. There her personality was noticed 
and she is now on location playing with Nils 
Asther, Elissa Landi, and Paul Lukas. Sally 
O’Neill, Molly O’Day, and Barbara Kent are 
others who took training at the Hollywood 
College. 

The college is offering seven interesting 
courses. They are the Studio Stenographic, the 
Studio Accountancy, the Studio Secretarial, the 
Studio Script, Executive Studio Secretarial, the 
Higher Studio Accountancy, and the College 
Graduate Studio Secretarial courses. 


Summer School Instructors 

The University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California, has just announced courses 
in business education for the two summer terms 
extending from June 18 to August 31, 1934. The 
work is under the direction of Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, Assistant Professor of Education. Two 
outside instructors will conduct courses: they 
are Albert E. Bullock, in charge of commercial 
education, Board of Education, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; and Dr. Jessie Graham, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Commerce, State Teachers College, San 
Jose, California. 

on os e 


New Editor of N. E. A. Quarterly 


Those who have been 
connected with “The Na- 
tional Business Education 
Quarterly” indicate their re- 
grets of the resignation of 
E. W. Barnhart as editor of 
the magazine. The presi- 
dent of the Department of 
Business Education of N. E. 
A., Benjamin R. Haynes, 
has appointed Herbert A. 
Tonne as the new editor. 
Dr. Tonne is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at New 
York University. He still 
maintains his connection 
with “The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education.” 

The December, 1933, issue of ““The National 
Business Education Quarterly” is devoted to ar- 
ticles that deal with the practical realities of 
teaching shorthand. The March and May issues 
will be devoted to the place and function of con- 
sumer training in the program of business sub- 
jects. Membership in the Department of Business 
Education of N. E. A. costs only $1.00 a year 
and includes a subscription to the Quarterly. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey. 





Herbert A. Tonne 
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Programs of Guidance. Bulletin No. 17, 
Monograph No. 14; United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education. Prepared by 
William C. Reavis, University of Chicago and 
specialist in secondary school administration of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. This 
monograph presents a survey of needs, status, and 
meanings of guidance with case reports on several 
representative cities and an overview of guidance 
programs. Single copies 10 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C 

Business Information and Its Sources. By 
Marian C. Manley. This 32-page booklet was pre- 
pared under the direction of Beatrice Winser, li- 
brarian of Newark, New Jersey. It represents a 
compilation of the monthly bulletins issued by the 
library. It contains sections on magazines, federal 
publications, books, libraries, investment literature, 
directories, trade and technical associations, maps, 
and what every business man should know. Single 
copies $1.00. The Public Library, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. For eighteen years the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine was the official organ of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. It is 
now published in enlarged size under the new title. 
It is to contain ninety-six pages and is issued ten 
times a year, September to June. The subject 
matter is designed to appeal to those interested in 
all phases of guidance in school, industry, business, 
social agencies, and service clubs. Because of the 
increased responsibility being placed on commercial 
teachers, this magazine should be of interest to 
progressive teachers. The subscription rate is $3.50 
a year. Membership in the National Vocational 
Guidance Association includes a subscription to the 
magazine. Yearly dues are $2.50. Interested teach- 
ers should write to Executive Secretary, 25 Lawrence 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 


Business Opportunities for Women. By 
Catharine Oglesby, associate editor of the ‘‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal.” A 300-page book that will be 
valuable to commercial teachers and particularly to 
those interested in guidance, It covers a discussion 
of the opportunities in advertising, government, 
management, personnel work, selling, journalism, 
office work, transportation, and the other branches 
of business. It answers such questions as: What are 
the real opportunities for women in business? How 
can a girl decide what kind of work she wants to do? 
How should she set out to get a job? How can she 
educate herself for the job she wants? Price $2.50. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a brief review of new 
contributions to commercial education. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Indexes to Articles in THE BALANCE SHEET 
Teachers who are interested in using THE BALANCE 
SHEET for reference purposes should write for copies 
of the indexes for 1931-32 and 1932-33. Separate 
leaflets are available for each year. Copies may be 
obtained free from THE BALANCE SHEET, 201-204 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Course of Study in Commercial Subjects. 
Idaho Bulletin of Education, Volume XIX, Number 
7, August, 1933. This 183-page printed booklet is a 
tentative course of study prepared under the general 
supervision of a committee headed by Ellen Reier- 
son, Head of the Department of Commercial Edu- 
cation and Secretarial Science, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. The course of study is very com- 
prehensive. It covers junior business training, 
business arithmetic, typewriting, commercial geog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, shorthand, office practice, 
business English, and commercial law. Each subject 
is outlined under (a) general objectives, (b) general 
suggestions for teachers, (c) pupil activities, (d) 
content, (e) specific objectives, and (f) specific sug- 
gestions for teaching. Single copies may be obtained 
for 40 cents from The State Board of Education, 
State House, Boise, Idaho. 


A Form Book for Thesis Writing. (Printed, 
75 pages, 844x 11.) By William G. Campbell, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. Teachers of typewriting 
and those engaged in the writing of theses will be 
interested in this new book. It is a helpful guide in 
the preparation of manuscripts for permanent pres- 
ervation and for publication. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the preparation of tabular material, 
inserting footnotes, sequence in tabulation, number- 
ing, and references. One section is devoted to typing 
aids. Another section is devoted to matters of style. 
Several of the pages are printed in typewriter type. 
Single copies may be obtained postpaid for $1.10 
from the University of Southern California Press, 
Los Angeles, California. 


The Girl and Her Job. By Esther Eberstadt 
Brooke, manager of a New York employment 
agency. This 136-page book contains an important 
message from the author. She draws upon her rich 
experience in placing girls in jobs. She answers many 
of the questions that are asked by college and high 
school graduates. The purpose of the book is to 
develop proper instruction in the technique of seek- 
ing a position. The book also provides valuable 
information on various types of work, mainly busi- 
ness positions, that are open to girls. Single copies 
$1.00. D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York City. 
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Here is the solution 


to your 


teaching problems 

















GENERAL 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
by Crabbe and Slinker is more than a textbook. 
It is a complete method of teaching the vitally 
important subject of junior business training. 
The text is complete in itself, with discussion 
problems and laboratory problems. Teachers 
are furnished a comprehensive teachers’ manual 
and a detailed course of study. The use of 
workbooks and achievement tests is entirely 
optional. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
is recommended for the eighth or ninth grade. 
Volumes may be obtained for one-semester 
and one-year courses. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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R. F. D. 
John: “Tom, what make of car do you call that one 
you have?” 
Tom: “Well, it’s the old reliable type, the ‘R. F. D’.” 
John: “What’s that?” 
Tom: “Rescued from the dumps.” 
e * > 


Wrong Word 
“T understand your wife came from a fine old 
family.” 
“*Came’ is hardly the word — she brought it with 
her.” 
& . a 


His Share of the Load 

Pat, who was moving farther out in the country, 
had asked a couple of friends to help carry his chicken 
house. 

They found this a heavy job, but struggled on. 
About half way they set the coop down to have a rest, 
when one of them exclaimed, “Why, where’s Pat?” 

“T’m all right,” came a voice from inside the chicken 
house, “I’m carrying the perches.” 

€ * * 


Not New, but Spotlessly Clean 
Teacher: “What is the formula for water?” 
Willie: “HIJ KLMNO.” 

Teacher: “Nonsense!” 
Willie: “You said yeaterday it was H to O.” 


Breaking New Ground 

Young Smith joined the army. 

“Sergeant,” he said to the old veteran in charge of 
the riding school, “‘pick me out a nice gentle horse, will 

ou! 

“Right,” said the sergeant. “Have you ever ridden 
before?” 

“Never,” confessed the raw recruit. 

“Good! Then I’ve got the very horse for you,” 
smiled the veteran. ‘‘Here’s one that’s never been 
ridden before. You can both start out together.” 

* a e 


The Question 
Binks (phoning down from his room): “Night 
Clerk?” 
Snippy Clerk: “Well, what’s biting you?” 
Binks: “That’s what I want to know.” 
= * 


Twisted 


A young doctor, trying to be sentimental before a 
mother’s club meeting, said: “In all this world there is 
nothing so sweet as a little smile on the face of an up- 
turned child.” 
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CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








The Timid Soul 

Landlord to prospective tenant: 
children?” 

“No.” 

“Any dog, cat, or canary bird?” 

a 

Piano, loud speaker, or phonograph?” 

“No,” timidly, “but I have a fountain pen that 
scratches a little.” 


“Have you any 


The Irish Of It 


A childless married couple in Ireland adopted an 
orphaned three-months old German baby. Then 
they took a correspondence course in German so that 
they would be ready to understand the child when it 
started to talk. 


Wouldn’t Miss It 


Head Coach: “James, what would you do if the 
ball was near the goal line and it was fourth down and 
one yard to go?” 

Sub. (riding bench): “I would slide down the bench 
some so that I could see the play better.” 

J * * 


Reckless Chivalry 


Recently a certain citizen was invited to dinner at 
the house of one of the leading men of his locality. At 
the dinner-table he was placed opposite a goose. The 
lady of the house was placed on the visitor’s lett. 
Seeing the goose, he remarked: 

“Shall I sit so close to this bird?” 

No sooner had he spoken the words than he sus- 
pected that they might be misunderstood. Nervously 
he turned to the lady on his left and offered an apology. 

“Excuse me,” he stammered, as he bowed to her, 
“T should have said ‘this roasted goose.’ ” 

* . 7 


Shocked 


Policeman: “How did you knock him down?” 


Motorist: “I didn’t! I pulled up to let him go 
across — and he fainted.” 
a 2 + 


More ‘‘We’’ Stuff 


A flea and an elephant walked side by side over a 
little bridge. Said the flea to the elephant, after they 
had crossed it: “Boy, we sure did shake that thing!” 

e e a 


A Joke On Casey 


Murphy: “What’s that in your pocket?” 

Pat (in whisper): “Dynamite. I’m waiting for 
Casey. Every time he meets me he slaps me on the 
chest and breaks me pipe. Next time he does it, he’ll 
blow his hand off.” 
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Test in Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 220) 


33. Paid out $4.00 for electric light bill at 
the proprietor’s home.............- 10 
34. We purchased equipment for which we 
NE OU Wiss cetera sessed 04 6 
35. Proprietor withdrew $1,000 cash from 
a ee ae re 9 
36. We refunded $2.00 to a customer be-|~ 
cause of faulty merchandise sold him} 12 
37. Proprietor withdrew $75 for personal 











38. Sold a counter to a customer; received 
his note in payment............... 3 
39. Paid out 50c for delivery of merchandise 
which was sent us, but which we 
never ordered; charge tothe creditor.| 8 
40. Customer returned goods to us which 
he had purchased on note; note re- 
NE WO TE =... ce cnc swieeeaeee 12 





| = 





41. A customer paid a note which heowed..| 1 
42. Paid out 50c for delivery of a package 
and charged it to a customer’s ac- 





— — | W 


43. We paid a note which we owed....... 7 
44. Returned goods to the factory which we 
had purchased on note; note returned 
ics dnceddcknwneneisudke sess 7 4 
45. We overcharged a customer $3.80; cor- 
EIEIO ey Fre 12 
46. Proprietor took home one office chair to 
keep permanently... ......06.0056: 10 
47. Proprietor returned $50 which he had 
previously withdrawn for personal 














48. Proprietor donated $5.00 worth of mer-|— 
chandise to the Salvation Army 

49. The business donated $5.00 worth of|— _ 
goods to the Salvation Army....... 11 

50. Paid out $2.00 for an advertisement in ‘ 
B CHMEEE TETNOUMR. 0.55 oso case ws 11 








—s 





Submitted by — Fleming Smith, High School, Oil City, 


Pennsylvania. 


University of Chicago Conference 


During the N. E. A. meeting in Chicago in 
1933, the University of Chicago conducted a con- 
ference. The conference was so successful, that 
another one is being sponsored for June, 1934. 


The general theme of the 1934 conference will 
be “Business Education and the Consumer.” 
The program will be divided into two major 
sections: (1) the position of the consumer, (2) 
the status and means of consumer education. 
Consumer education is becoming so important 
that this conference should attract a large num- 
ber of commercial teachers who are interested in 
preparing to broaden the value of their courses. 


Specific plans for the conference will be an- 
nounced later. 


Away -from-the-desk Activities 
(Continued from page 212) 


11. Debates. 

12. Talks by business men, alumni, etc. 
13. Demonstrations. 

14. Business and commercial plays. 

15. Assist in work of drives and campaigns, 


Red Cross, Welfare, Work Day, etc. 


16. Assist in taking measurements for caps 
and gowns for graduation, distribute 
them, and check them in when they 
have been used. 


17. Have students put in charge of regis- 
tration and information booths at con- 
ventions, class plays, athletics, etc. 


18. Use socialized situations, putting stu- 
dents into real situations, and permit- 
ting free discussion of what to do. 


19. Have students who have been em- 
ployed give their experiences and let 
other students ask questions. 


20. Keep a departmental scrap book. 


Kansas Meeting 

The Commercial Section of the Kansas State 
Commercial Teachers Association met on Novem- 
ber 4 in the Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. The 
following were the topics and speakers: “Some 
Teachings of Prosperity and Depression” —C. A. 
Phillips, Dean of College of Commerce, Iowa 
State University, Iowa City; “The Place of the 
State Teachers College in Commercial Educa- 
tion” —W. A. Brandenburg, President of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg; “The Voice 
of Business in American Education”—L. L. Jones, 
Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago; ‘“Type- 
writing Methods”—Professor D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The addresses were timely and full of challeng- 
ing thought. The new officers for the next year 
are as follows: President, R. D. Bounous, Wichita 
High School East; Vice-President, E. E. Fink, 
High School, Eldorado; Secretary, Helen Camp- 
bell, Washburn High School, Topeka. 


- + * 
Superintendent is Promoted 

Walter Hepner, who for a number of years 
has been the popular superintendent of schools 
at San Diego, California, has just been appointed 
Chief of Secondary Education for the state of 
California. His addition to the staff should be 
encouraging to commercial teachers because of 
his sympathetic attitude toward commercial ed- 
ucation. 
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WANTED 


Adares* Replies #0 
sie e BALA 
Gore of The BAAN 


201-203 






POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady with B. A. degree and business experience 
wants position in commercial school as teacher of short- 
hand, typewriting, business English, spelling, Spanish, 
Latin, commercial geography, and commercial arithme- 
tic. Address, No. 96. 


Man wants English or commercial teaching position 
in public or private school or college. College graduate; 
ten years’ teaching experience, five years’ business expe- 
rience. Has some work toward Master’s degree with 
Western Reserve University. Considered one of the best 
commercial teachers. Can teach all commercial work 
including Gregg shorthand and machine work. Any 
reasonable offer will be considered. Address, No. 97. 





WANTED: Position by woman teacher. Has taught 
Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting in the 
same North Central Association High School for twelve 
years. Available at once. Address, No. 98. 





Man with teaching and administrative experience 
seeks connection with a business school, preparatory 
school, or junior college. Holds college and university 
degrees. Prepared to teach business arithmetic, com- 
mercial geography, commercial law, and social studies. 
Will accept wy teaching in order to do special 
work for Address, No. 99. 





Young lady, 24, desires position as teacher of Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, penmanship, business corre- 
spondence, and spelling. Holds Gregg shorthand cer- 
tificate. Address, No. 100. 





Lady with seven years’ commercial teaching experi- 
ence wishes a position in either high school or business 
college. Has trained district and state winners in typing 
and shorthand. Excellent references. First choice — 
typing, shorthand; second choice — bookkeeping. Ad- 
dress, No. 101. 


Position wanted by a woman teacher having A. B. 
degree. Ten years’ experience as a commercial teacher. 
Can furnish references. Qualified to teach Gregg short- 
hand, bookkeeping, typewriting, and allied subjects. 
Address, No. 102. 





A-1 commercial teacher can handle all commercial 
subjects. Had charge of the commercial departments of 
the three best commercial schools in New York City. 
Can handle any position or principalship with credit to 
any school. Will go anywhere on trial; accept any reason- 
able offer. Available at once. Address, No. 104. 





Young man, 33, with New Jersey license to teach 
bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, economics, and 
German seeks position with city school system. Also 
qualified to teach seventh and eighth grades of elemen- 
tary school. Four and one-half years of teaching expe- 
rience in a large junior high school. Address, No. 109. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Experienced woman teacher wants position teaching 
commercial subjects. Prefers secretarial classes. Can 
take charge of Gregg theory or advanced department. 
A-1 references; salary subordinate to co ——— connec- 
tion. Will teach and solicit if required. Address, No. 103. 





Man wants commercial teaching position in public or 
private school or college; no soliciting. College graduate; 
ten years’ business experience, three years’ business col- 
lege teaching experience, five years’ civil service experi- 
ence. References from school authorities and govern- 
ment officials. Can teach most commercial branches, 
but specialized in Gregg shorthand, commercial law, 
and civil service. Salary not under $1,000. Only Mary- 
oy — of Columbia, or Ohio considered. Address, 

oO. a 





WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted to buy a small business school in New York. 
Must be of good reputation in a growing location; modern 
equipment; must accommodate from 75 to 100 a. 
C. E. Yost, 15 Evans Avenue, Oceanside, New York. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced solicitor-teacher, salary 
and commission, offered by a well-established school in 
the Middle-West. Address, No. 105. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Because owner is engaged in work in a distant locality, 
a high-grade secretarial school is offered in one of the 
best small cities in the country at inventory value of 
equipment; substantial cash payment to guarantee 
balance in small monthly installments. No local com- 
petition; no commercial department in high school. 
Proper field work will double attendance; suitable for 
man and wife, or strong all-round man or woman. 
Address, No. 106. 





I will sell a half interest in a going business college on 
the Pacific Coast. Well equipped. A wonderful location 
and no opposition. I want a woman shorthand and 
typing teacher of experience. Address, No. 107. 





FOR SALE: The only business college in a growing 
manufacturing city of 40,000. Owner retiring. Very low 
expenses. Hundreds of prospects. Excellent territory. 
Now making money, and enough students enrolled to 
pay the price asked. Will not consider lease and will not 
sell without cash or proper security. Worth $7,000. If 
sold soon, or before enrollment increases, will take $3,500. 
Price will be more later, as enrollment is increasing. 
Possession now or June. State in first letter the cash 
you can pay down. Address, No. 108. 





On account of poor health, I will sell a select, high- 
grade business college; well equipped; suitable for man 
and wife. I have lovely quarters, very low overhead, 
go on the Pacific coast with no opposition. Address, 

o. 
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New Department in Armstrong College 

Dr. Walter E. Fairman is organizing the new 
Department of Business Administration and Sec- 
retarial Science in Armstrong College, Alderson, 
West Virginia. A two-year course in business 
administration and a three-year course in com- 
mercial teacher training will be offered, beginning 
with the opening of the second semester, January 
28. These courses are of college grade. Courses 
given in January may be completed without in- 
terruption. 

Dr. Fairman hopes to enroll mid-year high 
school graduates and those who were not able to 
attend college last fall. 


A “Typewriter” Holiday 

The following interesting quotation is taken 
from the November, 1933, issue of “School Life’’: 
“Christmas vacation in Quincy, Massachusetts, 
will be one day longer this year. One day’s school 
in this city of 75,000 population costs $7,500. 
Without funds to finance the purchase of new 
typewriters for commercial departments in the 
city schools, it was decided to prolong the Christ- 
mas vacation one day to save this amount. 
Typewriters will cost only $2,000. Saving, 
$5,500.” 


Beaver Valley Schoolmen’s Club 


There probably are very few places in the 
United States where educators are any more ac- 
tive than in Beaver Valley, which extends from 
Pittsburgh north toward Erie, Pennsylvania. 

On November 20 the Beaver Valley School- 
men’s Club met in Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 
After a dinner and entertainment, the evening 
was devoted to a program on commercial edu- 
cation. Those who participated on the program 
were Robert M. Crawford, Head of Commercial 
Department and Assistant Principal, Aliquippa; 
Owen D. Montgomery, High School, Ellwood 
City; Earl E. Bennett, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Beaver Falls; Charles Armstrong, High 
School, Rochester; John J. Manganella, High 
School, Ambridge; and Professor R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College. 


es - 
Alpha lota Goes to Des Moines in 1934 

The delegates to the Alpha Iota sorority con- 
vention in South Bend, Indiana, on October 12-15 
voted to hold the next convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on November 29 to December 2, 1934. 
Des Moines is the headquarters of Alpha Iota. 
During the convention of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation in Cincinnati, .the 

sorority will have an exhibit. 








COMMERCIAL TEACHERS! 
—your future depends 
on your training 








Make your spare time pay dividends. Enroll now for a cor- 
respondence course in accounting. These courses can be 
completed without interference with school duties. They will 
help you in your teaching and will help you in your profes- 
sion. Courses are offered in the following subjects: 


Unit 


| — Fundamentals of Accounting 


Unit 11— Constructive Accounting 

Unit 111 — Federal Income Tax Accounting 
Unit IV — Fundamentals of Auditing 

Unit V—C. P. A. Problems 











INQUIRE OF 


C. P. A. Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


201-203 WEST FOURTH ST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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New Business College 


A new business college 
was recently opened in Con- 
cord, North Carolina. It 
is operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Warren of Potomac, 
Illinois. 


Mr. Warren began his 
teaching at Brown’s Busi- 
ness College at East St. 
Louis. He has served as 
Head of the Commerce De- 
partment of Morton, IIli- 
nois, High School and has 
taught in several business 
colleges including Coleman 
College in Newark, New 
Jersey. 

In announcing the new school, Mr. Warren 
states that emphasis is placed on evening classes 
because Concord is the home of Canon Towels. 
Therefore, many of the young people are mill 
workers and have no opportunity to study ex- 
cept at night. 





J. L. Warren 
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Indiana Conference 


The Fourteenth Annual Conference of Com- 
mercial Teachers of Indiana will be held at Ball 
State Teachers College, Saturday, February 17, 
1934. The central theme around which the con- 
ference will be built is “National Recovery in 
Business Education.” A discussion of problems 
facing business education in general, during the 
national recovery period, will be followed by a 
discussion of problems facing the leading subject- 
matter courses. 


That there are vital problems confronting 
business education is generally recognized. What 
should be done to meet them is not so readily 
understood. Teachers of Indiana should welcome 
this opportunity to get together for a general 
discussion of these problems. It is apparent that 
teachers who do not sense the important changes 
business education is undergoing during these 
trying times of economic readjustment will ulti- 
mately find themselves “out of a job.” The 
program is in charge of Blanche M. Wean, 
Head of the Commercial Department, Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 
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// PUT ORGANIZED ANY 
M/ COMPETITION INTO Your \\ 
RAPID CALCULATION CLASS \ 


Drills and Tests in Business 
Arithmetic ///// 





\ \\ List 
| Price 


Only 52c 








75 drills and J. w. 2MITH Hf 
15 tests SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO 
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And 


schools are adopting .... 





... many of these 


F'undamentals of 


Advertising 


By ROWSE and FISH 


This book stands out as the one text which fills 


the requirements of modern courses in advertis- 


ing in secondary schools. Wherever a course of 


this kind is taught you will usually find FUN- 


DAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING in the 


hands of the pupils. The latest printing of this 


book contains new problems, new illustrations, 


and a chapter on “‘Radio Advertising.’’ The list 


price is only $1.32, subject to the usual school 


discount. 


Before starting your new course in 


advertising, be sure to see this popular text. 


South-Western 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


Publishing Company 


New York -:- Chicago -:- San Francisco 





TRAIN YOUR STUDENTS 
FOR CITIZENSHIP AND 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


Commercial Law 


(Third Edition 





by PETERS and POMEROY 


I. your course in commer- 

cial law is taught properly, it will be 

valuable to every pupil in your school. It will give 

your pupils a better understanding of society and will 
point out their civic obligations. 


While you are teaching commercial law, why not use 
a text that will help to develop better citizens at the 
same time you are training better business men? 
COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters and Pomeroy has 
a broad viewpoint. It combines a social science with 
practical business training. It is now in its third 
edition. Before selecting a new book, be sure to see 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Available with a workbook, achievement tests, and 


a teachers’ manual. 
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